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LITBRATURE. — 





A MOTHER’S BIRTH-DAY SONG, 
TO HER FIRST BORN. 
Beauteous and most beloved ! 
The year that dawned upon thy birth 
On rosy wings hath lightly moved ; 
And still thy healthful hue, thy buoyant mirth, 
Gladden thy mother’s conscious heart, 
Oh, could’st thou ever be what now thou art ! 


But vain the wish and wild— 

The stroke of suffering or of woe, 

Must reach the mother through the child ; 

And thou, unconscious babe! thou, too, must know 
The general doom; thou, too, must share 

Man’s common heritage of toil and care. 


Dear as thou art, and dear 

As to thy father's heart and mine 

Thou ever must be, yet the tear, 

From which we cannot shield, may soon be thine ; 
And pain on that sweet open brow 

May set a seal, though all is sportive now. 


But, oh! thou loveliest flower ! 

Though blasts may bruise thy slender stem, 
Or winter's bleak, ungenial shower 

Weigh to the dust thy scarce-expanding gem ; 
Still is the root secure in earth, 

Still lives the promise of a brighter birth! 


Hence, at thy natal hour, 

*Tis not the anxious mother’s prayer 

That far from thee may fall the shower, 

The cloud sai! o’er thee, and the tempest spare, 
Nor that thy life may glide away, 

Unvexed by cares, a cloudless summer day ! 


The path to heavenly light 

Through darkness leads ; a breath divine 

Succeeds the struggle and the fight, 

O ulay that Mgt, Sweet babe! thet wreath be thine ! 

And to the mother’s prayer be given 

To hail her first-born child, the child of heaven. 
——>— 


CANNING. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘CORN-LAW RHYMES.” 
He rose—a veteran, proud of honest scars ; 
He stood—a bard, with lightning in his look ; 
He spoke—A pollo had the voice of Mars: 
His frown all hope from phalanx’d faction took, 
While flash’d his satire, like a falchion bared, 
On all who meanly thought, or basely dared. 
He spoke and died. And therefore must the sky 
Return to sunless, moonless, starless night ? 
And therefore must the hopes of Commerce fly 
To climes unsatrapp’d? Oh, departing light, 
Linger awhile! thy loveliness is might, 
And youth, and glory. Earth, from east to west, 
Uplift thy multitudinous hands in pray’r! 
Laugh, stormy Russ! to thee the worst is best. 
Shout, foes of man! the scourge and rack prepare! 
But Erin, there is hope in thy despair. 
And Freedom ! faint not thou, though Canning dies. 
Weak is the state, and tottering to its fall, 
That on one mind for strength and life relies ; 
That state shall be an omen unto all 
Who stand not self-supported, and appal 
Ev‘n tyrants, blindly digging their own graves, 
But Freedom’s hope, when other hope is none, 
Calm, or perturb’d, remains ; like winds and waves, 
Alike surviving battles lost or won ; 
More deathless than the dust of Marathon. 

—>__—_ 


JAPHET IN SEARCH OF A FATHER. 


and friends. 


“You told your father, Harcourt, did you not?” 

“Yes, and the whole of them, Japhet; and you must acknowledge that in 
their estimation you did not suffer. My father is pleased with our intimacy, and 
advises me to cultivate it. To prove to you that | am anxious so to do, I have 
a proposal to make. I know your house as well us you do, and that you have 
reserved only the first floor for yourself; but there are two good rooms on the 
first floor, and you can dispense with a dressing-room. Suppose we club toge- 
ther. It will be a saving to us both, as poor Carbonnell said, when he took 
you in.” 

“* With all my heart; I am delighted with the proposal.” 

Harcourt then stated what it was his intention to offer for his share of the 
apartment ; the other expenses to be divided, and his servant to be dismissed, 
I hardly need say, that we did not disagree, and before I had been a week in | 
town, we were living together. My interview with Mr. Masterton, and subse- | 


Hospital, to ascertain whether there had been any inquiries after me. 
return to town I went there, and finding that there was a meeting to be held on 
the next day. I presented myself. I wad introduced into the room where they 
were assembled. 

* You wish to speak with the governors of the Hospital, I understand,” said 
the presiding governor. 

‘Yes, sir,” replied I; “I have come to ask whether an inquiry has been 
made after one of the inmates of this charity, of the name of Japhet Newland.” 

“ Japhet Newland !” 

“Tf you recollect, sir, he was bound to an apothecary of the name of Copha- 
gus, in consequence of some money which was left with him as an infant, en- 
closed in a letter, in which it was said that he would be reclaimed if circum- 
stances permitted.” 

“T recollect it perfectly well—it is now about six years back ; I think there 
was some inquiry, was there not, Mr. G a 

‘*T think that there was, about a year anda half ago; but we will send for 
the secretary, and refer to the minutes.” 

My heart beat quick, and the perspiration bedewed my forehead, when I heard 
this intelligence. At last my emotion was so great, that I felt faint. ‘* Youare 
ill, si@’’ said one of the gentlemen; ‘ quick—a glass of water.” 

The attendant brought a glass of water, which I drank, and recovered myself. 
“‘ You appear to be much interested in this young man’s welfare.” 

‘Tam, sir,”’ replied 1; “* no one can be more so.” 

The secretary now made his appearance with the register, and after turning 
over the leaves, read as follows: ** August the 16th , a gentleman came to 
inquire after an infant left here, of the name of Japhet, with whom money had 
been deposited—Japhet, christened by order of the governors, Japhet Newland 
—referred to the shop of Mr. Cophagus, Smithfield Market. He returned the 








in the shop knew nothing for certain, but believed that the said Japhet Newland 
had been transported for life fur forgery, about a year before.” 

“Good heavens! what an infamous assertion!” exclaimed I, clasping my 
hands. 

On reference back to the calendar, we observed that one J. Newland was 
transported for such an offence. Query? 

‘It must have been some other person; but this has arisen from the vindic- 
tive feeling of those two scoundrels who served under Plegget,” cried I. 

‘“* How can you possibly tell, sir?” mildly observed one of the governors. 

‘How can I tell, sir!” replied I, starting from my chair. ** Why I am Japhet 
Newland myself, sir.” 

“You, sir?” replied the governor, surveying my fashionable exterior, my 
chains, and bijouterie. 

“Yes, sir, I am the Japhet Newland brought up in this asylum, and who was 
apprenticed to Mr. Cophagus.” 

‘* Probably, then, sir,” replied the president, ‘* you are the Mr. Newland whose 
name appears at all the fashionable parties in high life?” 

*‘T believe that I am the same person, sir.” 

“T wish you joy upon your success in the world, sir. It would not appear 
that it can be very important to you to discover your parents.” 

** Sir,” replied I, ‘ you have never known what it is to feel the want of parents 
Fortunate as you may consider me to be—and I acknowledge I 
have every reason to be grateful for my unexpected rise in life—I would at this 
moment give upall that I am worth, resume my Foundling dress, and be turned 
out a beggar, if I could but discover the authors of my existence.” I then 
bowed low to the governors, and quitted the room. I hastened home with feel- 





‘ 


ings too painful to be described. I had a soreness at my heart, an opprgssion 
| on my spirits, which weighed me down. I had but ene wish—that I was dead. 

I had already imparted to Harcourt the history of my life, and when I came in, 
I threw myself upon the sofa in despair, and relieved my agonized heart with 
a flood of tears. As soon as I could compose myself, 1 stated what had oc- 


THE NEW TALE, BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PETER SIMPLE” AND “JACOB PAITHPUL.” | curred 


Continued from the last Albion. 
The next morning I set off for 





“* My dear Newland, although it has been an unfortunate occurrence in itself, 


, and, as it was a long while since | had | I do not see that you have so much cause to grieve, for you have this satisfac- 


seen Fleta, our meeting was a source of delight on both sides. I found her very | tion, that it appears there has been a wish to reclaim you.” 
much grown and improved. She was approaching her fifteenth year, as near as | 


Wwe could guess—of course her exact age was a mystery. Her mind was equally 
expanded. Her mistress praised her docility and application, and wished to 
know whether I intended that she should be taught music and drawing, for both 
of which she had shown a decided taste. To this I immediately consented, 
and Fleta hung on my shoulder and embraced me for the indulgence. 
rae fast approaching to womanhood, and my feelings towards her were more in- 
me than ever. I took the chain of coral and gold beads from her neck, tell- 
& her that I must put it into a secure place, as much depended upon it. She 
was curious to know why, but I would not enter into the subject at that time. 
. ee I gave her, in case, by any chance, her retreat should be discovered 
a © companions of Melchior, which was, that without I myself came, she 
, &8 On no aceount to leave the school, even if a letter from me was produced, 
areting her to come, unless that letter was delivered by Timothy. I gave the 
left b directions to her mistress, paid up her schooling and expenses, and then 
ts €t, promising not to be so long before I saw her again. On my return to 
ia I deposited the necklace with Mr. Masterton, who locked it up carefully 
18 Iron safe. 


On the Friday, as agreed, Harcourt and I, accompanied by Timothy and Har- 


Court's servant, started on the outside of the coach, as younger brothers usually | 


toan themselves, for his father’s seat in ——shire, and arrived there in time 
bn we I was kindly received by old Mr. Harcourt and his family, consist- 
pu oe and three amiable and beautiful girls. But on the second day, 
his re ich interval I presume Harcourt had an opportunity of undeceiving 
et er, | was delighted to perceive that the old gentleman's warmth of be- 
wan o— me was increased. | remained there for a fortnight, and never 
old was lappy. | was soon on the most intimate terms with the whole family, 
de treated asif I belongedto it. Yet when I went to bed every night, I 
poe more and more melancholy. I felt what a delight it must be to have 
con reer w ny, and friends—a bosom of a family to retire into, to share with it 
mehieanh oe and your pains ; and the tears often ran down my cheeks, and 
nee poh = pillow, when I had not an hour before been the happiest of the 
o oa titel the gayest of the gay. Ina family party, there is nothing so amusing 
onde, ds e talent out of the general way, aud my performances and tricks on 
» “&c.,in which Melchoir had made me such an adept, were now brought 


forth asas 
4 ad Ource of . r 
and hearty weleo innocent gratification. When I quitted, I had a general 


le girls, as well 


She was | 





“ Yes,” replied I, I grant that, bat have they not been told, and have they 


| not believed, that I have been ignominiously panished for a capital crime! Will 


they ever seek me more *” 

“ Probably not ; you must now seek them. What! should recommend is, 
that you repair to-morrow to the apothecary’s shop, and interrogate relative to 
the person who called to make inquiries after you. If you will allow me, I will 
go with you.” 

‘*« And be insulted by those malignant scoundrels ?” 

“They dare not insult you. As an apothecary’s apprentice they would, but 
as a gentleman they will quail ; and if they do not, their master will most cer- 
tainly be civil, and give you all the information which he can. We may as well, 
however, not do things by halves; I will borrow my aunt’s carriage for the 
morning, and we will go in style.” 

‘*T think I will call this evening upon Mr. Masterton, and ask his advice.” 

‘‘ Ask him to accompany us, Newland, and he will frighten them with libel, 
and defamation of character.” 

I called upon Mr. Masterton that evening, and told my story. ‘It is indeed 
very provoking, Newland; but keep your courage up, I will go with you to- 
morrow, and we will see what we can make of it. At what time do you pro- 
pose to start ’” 

* Will it suit you, sir, if we call at one o'clock ?” 

“Yes; so good night, my boy, for I have something here which I must con- 
trive to get through before that time.” 

Harcourt had procured the carriage, and we picked up Mr. Masterton at the 
hour agreed, and proceeded to Smithfield. When we drove up to the door of 
Mr. Plegget’s shop, the assistants at first imagined that it was a mistake ; few 
handsome carriages are to be seen stopping in this quarter of the metropolis. 
We descended and entered the shop, Mr. Masterton inquiring if Mr. Plegget 
was at home. The shopmen, who had not recognized me, bowed to the ground 
in their awkwatd way; and one ran to call Mr. Plegget, who was up stairs. Mr. 
Plegget descended, and we walked into the back parlour. Mr. Masterton then 
told him the object of our calling, and requested to know why the gentleman 
who had inquired after me had been sent away with the infamous fabrication 
that I had been transported for forgery. Mr. Plegget protested innocence— 
recollected, however, that a person bad called—would make every inquiry of 
his shopmen. The head man was called in and interrogated—at first appeared to 


me to the house from the parents; and the eyes of the amia- | make a joke of it, but when threatened by Mr. Masterton, became humble— | an idea that you will tarn out some grand personage after all; for if not, 
as mine, were not exactly dry, as we bade each other farewell. | acknowledged that they had said that I was transported, for they bad read it in | should there be all this trouble about you? 







the newspapers—was sorry for the mistake, said that the gentleman wasa 
tall person, very well dressed, very much of a gentleman—could not 

his exact dress—was a pale, fair man, with a handsome face—-seemed 
agitated when he heard that I had been tranported. Called twice, Mr. 
was not in at first—left his name—thinks the name was put down on the 
book—when he called a second time, Mr. Plegget was at home, and 


‘ 


him to them, not knowing what had become of me. The other shopman was 


examined, and his evidence proved similar to that of the first. The day-book 
was sent for, and the day in August —— referred to; there was a name written 
down on the side of the page, which the shopman said he had no doubt, indeed 
he could almost swear, was the gentleman’s name, as there was no other name, 
put down on that day. The name, as taken down, wae Derbennon. This was 
all the information we could obtain, and we then quitted whan Weneat oh off 
without there being any recognition of me on the part of Mr. and his 


quent events, had made me forget to call on the governors of the Foundling | assistants. 
On my | 


“ T never heard that same before,”’ observed Harcourt to Mr. Masterton. 

“Tt is, in all probability, De Benyon,” replied the ; we must make 

_ allowances for their ignorance. At all events, this is a sort of clue to follow up. 

| The De Benyots are Irish.” 

lee Then I will set off for Ireland*to-morrow morning, sir,” said I. 

| ‘You will dono such thing,” replied the lawyer ; “but you will call upon 
me to-morrow evening, and perhaps I may have something to say to you.” 

| J did not fail to attend Mr. Masterton, who stated that he had 
inquiry relative to the De Benyons, as he had said; they were an 


FE 


of the highest rank, and holding the peerage of De Beauvoir ; butethat he had 


written to his agent in Dublin, giving him directions to obtain for him every 
| possible information in his power relative to all the individuals composing it. 
| Till this had been received, all that I could do was to remain quiet. 
‘narrated to him the behaviour of the agent, Mr. Irving, to Timothy. ‘ There is 
| some mystery there, most assuredly,” observed Mr. Mastertod ; * when do you 
go again to a , 
| Treplied, that it was not my intention to go there for some time, unless he 
| would wish to see the little girl. 1M, \ 
| “Ido, Newland. I think I must take her under my protection as well as you. 
| We will go down to-morrow. Sunday is the only day I cam spare; but it must 
| be put down as a werk of charity.” 
| ‘The next day we went down to 








| my little protegé. He asked her many questions, and with his legal tact con- 
| tinued to draw from her many little points relative to her infant days, which she 
had, till he had put his probing questions, quite forgotten. As we returned to 
| town, he observed, “ You are right, Japhet, that is no child of humble origin. 
Her very appearance contradicts it ; but we have, I think, a chance of discovering 


next day, saying that Mr. Cophagus had retired from business—that the parties | who she is—a better one, I’m afraid, than at present we have for your identifi- — 


| cation. But never mind, let us trust to perseverance.” 

For three weeks I continued to live with Harcourt, but I did not go out much. 
Such was the state of my affairs, when Timothy came to my room one morning, 
and said, “I do not know whether you have observed it, sir; but there is aman 
constantly lurking about here,watching the house, I believe. I think, but still I'm 
not quite sure, that I have seen his face before : but where I cannot recollect. 

“ Indeed, what sort of a person may he be ?” ; 

“ He is a very dark man, stout, and well made ; and is dressed ina sort of 
half-sailor, half-gentleman's dress, such as you see put on by those who belong 
to the Funny Clubs on the river ; but he is not at alla gentleman himself—quite 
the contrary. It is now about a week that I have seen him, every day ; and I 
have watched him, and perceive that he generally follows you as soon as you go 
out.” ' 

“ Well,” replied I, “‘ we must find out what he wants—if we can. Point him 
out to me ; I will soon see if he is tracing my steps.” 

Timothy pointed him out to me after breakfast ; I could not recollect the face, 
and yet it appeared that I had seen it before. I went out, and after passing half 
a dozen streets, I turned round and perceived that the man was dodging me. , I 
took no notice, but being resolved to try him again, I walked to the White 
Horse Cellar, and took a seat inside a Brentford coach about to start. On my 
arrival at Brentford I got out, and perceived that the man was on the roof. Of 
a sudden it flashed on my memory—it was the gipsy who had come to the camp 
with the communication to Melehoir, whieh induced him to quit it. I recollected 
| him—and his kneeling down by the stream and washing his face. The mystery 
was solved—Melchior had employed him to find out the residence of Fleta. In 
all probability they had applied to the false address given by Timothy, and in 
consequence were trying, by watching my motions, to find out the true one, 
“You shall be deceived, at all events,” thought I, as I walked on through 
Brentford until I came to a ladies’ seminary. I rang the bell, and was admitted, 
stating my wish to know the terms of the school for a young lady, and contrived 
to make as long a stay as I could, promising to call again, if the relatives of the 
young lady were as satisfied as I professed to be. On my quitting the house, I 
perceived that my gipsy attendant was not far off. I took the first wey 
and returned to my lodgings. When I had told all that had occurred to yy 
he replied, “I think, sir, that if you could replace me for a week or two, I could 
now be of great service. He does not know me, and if I were to darken my 
face, and put on a proper dress, I think I should have no difficulty in passing my- 
self off as one of the tribe, knowing their slang, and having been so much with 
them.” 

“ But what good do you anticipate, Timothy?” 

“« My object is to find out where he puts up, and to take the same quarters— 
make his acquaintance, and find out who Melchior is, and where he lives. My 
knowledge of him and Nattée may perhaps assist me.’ , 

“Tou mast be careful then, Timothy; for he may know sufficient of our 
—— to suspect you.” De ea is 

** Let me alone, sir, you like my proposal ?” , 

“ Yes, I do; you may commence your arrangements immediately.” 

The next morning Timothy had procured me another valet, and throwing off 
his liveries, made his appearance in the evening, sending up tosey @ man wish- 
ed to speak to me. He was dressed in highlow boots, worsted stockings, greasy 
leather small clothes, a shag waistcoat, and a blue frock overall. His face was 
atained of a dark olive, and when he was ushered in, neither Harcourt, who was 
sitting at table with me, or the new servant, had the slightest recognition of 
him. A's Harcourt knew all my secrets, I had confided this; bat had not told 
him what Timothy's intentions were, as I wished to ascertain whether his 
disguise was plete. I had merely said I had given Timothy leave for a 
few days. Fe . 

“ Perhaps you may wish me away for 4 short time,” said Harcourt, looking 
at Tim. 

“ Not at all, my dear Harcourt, why should I? There's nobody here but you 
a ~% 

e- fant excellent—upon my word, I never should have known him.” 

* He is going forth on his adventures.” 

“And iy coe elena; sir, I will lose no time. It is now datk, and I know 
where the gipsy hangs out.” 4 

“ Resecreunend ate then, but becareful, Tim. You had better write tome 
instead of calling.” 

“I had the same idea; and now I wish you a good evening.” 

When Timothy quitted the room, I explained our intentions to Harcourt. 
| “Yours is a strange, adventurous sort of life, Newland; you are constantly 


| plotted against, and plotting in your turn—mines and counter mines. I ay 











Fleta was surprised to see me so soon, © 
| and Mr. Masterton was much struck with the elegance and classical features of ~ 
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Cyc Atvion. 








“The trouble, in the present case, is all about Fleta ; who must, by your 
argument, turn out some grand personage.” 

“Well, perhaps she may. I should like to see that little girl, Newland.” 

“That cannot be just now, for reasons you well know ; but some other time 
it will give me great pleasure.” . 

On the second day after Tim’s departure, I received a letter from him by the 
twopenny post. He had made the acquaintance of the gipsy, but had not ex- 
tracted any information, being as yet afraid to venture any questions. He 
further stated that his new companion had no objection to a glass or two, and 
that he had no doubt but that if he could contrive to make him tipsy, in a few 
days he would have some important intelligence to communicate. I was in a 
state of great mental agitation during this time. I went to Mr. Masterton, and 
narrated to him all that had passed. He was surprised and amused, and desired 
me not to fail to let him have the earliest intelligence of what came to light. 
He had not received any answer as yet from his agent in Dublin. It was not 
until eight days afterwards that received further communication from Timothy ; 
and I was in a state of great impatience, combined with anxiety, lest any acci- 
dent should have happened. His communication was important. He was on 
the most intimate footing with the man, who had proposed that he should assist 
him te carry off a little girl, who was at a school at Brentford. ‘They had been 
consulting how this should be done, and Timothy had proposed forging a letter, 
desiring her to come up to town, and his carrying it as a livery servant. The 
man had also other plans, one of which was to obtain an entrance into the house 
by making acquaintance with the servants ; another, by calling to his aid some 
of the women of his fraternity to tell fortunes: nothing was as yet decided, 
but that he was resolved to obtain possession of the little girl, even if he were 
obliged to resort to force. In either case Timothy was engaged to assist. When 
I read this, I more than congratulated myself upon the man’s being on the 
wrong scent, and that Timothy had hit upon his scheme. ‘Timothy continued : 
—that they had indulged in very deep potations last night, and that the man had 
not scrupled to say that he was employed by a person of large fortune, who 
paid well, and whom it might not be advisable to refuse, as he had great power. 
After some difficulty, he asked Timothy if he had ever heard the name of Mel- 
chior in his tribe. Timothy replied that he had, and that at the gathering he 
had seen him and his wife. Timothy at one time thought that the man was 
about to reveal every thing, but of a sudden he stopped short, and gave evasive 
answers. ‘Toa question put by Timothy, as to where they were to take the 
child if they obtained possession of her, the man had replied, that she would go 
over the water. Such were the contents of the letter, and | eagerly awaited a | 

further communication. 
The next day I called at Long’s Hotel upon a gentleman with whom I was 
upon intimate terms. After remaining a short time with him J was leaving the | 
hotel, when I was attracted by some trunks in the entrance hall. I started when | 
I read the address of—* A. De Benyon, Esq., to be left at F t Hotel, Dub- | 
lin.” I asked the waiter who was by, whether Mr. De Benyon had left the 
hotel. He replied that he had left it in his own carriage that morning, and 
having more luggage than he could take with him. had desired these trunks to 
be forwarded by the coach. I had by that time resumed my serenity. I took 
out a dum-book, wrote down the address on the trunks, saying that 
I was sorry not to have seen Mr. De Benyon, and that I would write to him. 
But if I had composed myself before the waiter, how did my heart throb as I 
hastily passed through Bond Street to my home! I had made up my mind, 
upon what very slight grounds the reader must be aware, that this Mr. De Ben- 
yon either must be my father, or if not, was able to tell me who was. Had not 
Mr. Masterton said that there was a clue—had he not written to Dublin! The 
case was to my excited imagination as clear as the noun day, and before I ar- 
rived home, I had made up my mind in what manner I should proceed. It was 
then about four o'clock. I hastily packed up my portmanteau—took with me all 
my ready money, about sixty pounds, and sent the servant to secure a place in 
the mail to Holyhead. He returned, stating that there was a seat taken for me. 
I waited till half-past five to see Harcourt, but he did not come home. I then 











“ T was not born or bred in Ireland, certainly,” replied I. 

“So I should say. Irish blood in your veins, I presume.” 

“ [ believe such to be the case,” replied I, with a smile, implying certainty. 

“Do you know Sir Henry de Clare?” 

“ Sir Henry de Clare—of Mount Grunnis Castle—is he not !” 

“The same; I am going overtohim. Iam agent for his estates, among | 
others A very remarkable man Have you ever seen his wife ?” | 

‘‘T really cannot tell,’ replied I; ‘* let me call to mind.” 

I had some how or another formed an idea, that Sir Henry de Clare and Mel- | 
chior might be one and the same person ; nothing was too absurd or improbable | 
for my imagination, and I had now means of bringing home my suspicions. 
think,” continued I, ‘I recollect her—that is, if she is a very tall, handsome | 
woman, dark eyes and complexion.” 

“ The very same,” replied he. 

My heart bounded at the information; it certaimly was not any clue to my 
own parentage, but it was an object of my solicitude, and connected with the 
welfare of Fleta. ‘If I recollect right,” observed I, ** there are some curious 
passages in the life of Sir Henry!” ; 

‘Nothing very particular,” observed the agent, looking out of the window. 

‘“‘T thought that he had disappeared for some time.” 

‘* Disappeared! he certainly did not live in Ireland, because he bad quarrelled 
with his brother. He lived in England until his brother’s death.” 

** How did his brother die, sir?” 

“ Killed by a fall when bunting,” replied the agent. 
clear a stone wall, the horse fell back on him, and dislocated his spine. 
on the spot when the accident happened.” 

I recollected the imperfect communication of Fleta, who had heard the gipsy 
say that ‘*he was dead ;”’ and also the word horse made use of, and I now felt 
convinced that I bad found out Melchior. ‘Sir Henry, if I recollect right, has 
no family,” observed I. 

‘No; and ] am afraid there is but little chance.” 

‘“ Had the late baronet, bis elder brother, any family?” 

“What, Sir William?! No; or Sir Henry would not have come into the 
title.” 

‘He might have had daughters,” replied I. 

“Very true; now I think of it, there wasa girl, who died when young.” 

**Ts the widow of Sir William alive?” 

“Yes; and a very five woman she is ; but she has left Ireland since her hus- 
band’s death.” 

I did not venture to ask any more questions. Our conversation had roused 
Mr. Cophagus and the other passengers, and as I had reflected how I should be- 
have in case of a recognition, I wished to be prepared for him. ‘* You have had 
a good nap, sir,” said J, turning to him. 

** Nap—yes—coach nap, bad—head sore—and so on. 
| Japhet—Japhet New—yes—it is.”’ 

** Do you speak to me, sir!” inquired I, with a quiet air. 

‘Speak to you—yes—bad memory—hip! quite forgot—old master—shop in 
Sinithfield—mad bull—and so on.” 

“ Really, sir,” replied I, ‘* Iam afraid you mistake me for some other person.” 

Mr. Cophagus looked very hard at me, and perceiving that there was no alte- 
ration in my countenance, exclaimed, ‘* Very odd—same nose—same face— 
same age too—very odd—like as two pills—beg pardon—made a mistake—and 
| so on.” 

Satisfied with the discomfiture of Mr. Cophagus, I turned round, when I per- 
ceived the Irish agent, with whom I had been in conversation, eyeing me most 
attentively. As 1 said before, he was a hard-featured man, and his small grey 
eye was now fixed upon me, as if it would have pierced me through. | felt 
confused for a moment, as the scrutiny was unexpected from that quarter; but 
| a few moments’ reflection told me, that if Sir Henry de Clare and Melchior were 

the same person, and this man his agent, in all probability he had not been sent 
| to England for nothing ; that if he was in search of Fleta, he must have heard 


“J 


** He was attempting to 
I was 


Why—bless me— 








wrote him a short note, telling him where I was going, and promising to write of my name, and perhaps something of my history. ‘I appear to havea great 


as soon as I arrived. 

“Treland is to be the ground of my future adventures, my dear Harcourt. | 
Call upon Mr. Masterton, and tell him what I have done, which he surely will | 
approve. Open Timothy’s letters, and let me have their contents. I leave you 
to arrange and act for me in every respect until I return. In 
believe me, * Ever yours, J. NEWLAND. 

I gave the letter tothe valet, and calling a coach drove to the office, and in 
less than five minutes afterwards was rolling away to Holyhead, felicitating my- 
self upon my promptitude and decision, little imagining to what the step I had 
taken was to lead. 

It was a very dark night in November when I started on my expedition There 
were three other passengers in the mail, none of whom had yet spoken a word, 
although we had made several miles of our journey. Muffled up in my cloak, 
I indulged in my own reveries as usual, building up castles which toppled over 
one after another as I built and rebuilt again. At last one of the passengers 
blew his nose, as if to give warning that he was about to speak; and then in- 
quired of the gentleman next him if he had seen the evening newspapers. The 
other replied in the negative. ‘‘It would appear that Ireland is not in a very 
quiet state, sir,’’ observed the first. 

“Did you ever read the history of Ireland ?”’ inquired the other. 

“ Not very particularly.” 

“Then, sir, if you were to take that trouble, you will find that Ireland, since 
it was first peopled, never has been in a quiet state, nor perhaps ever will. It is 
a species of human voleano—always either smoking, burning, ur breaking out 
into errptions and fire.” 

“ Very true, sir,” replied the other. ‘I am told the White Boys are muster- 
ing in large numbers, and that some of the districts are quite impassable.” 

“Sir, if you had travelled much in Ireland, you would have found out that 
eed of the districts are quite impassable, without the impediment of the White 

joys.” 

‘“* You have been a great deal in Ireland then, sir,” replied the other 

“Yes, sir,” said the other with a consequential air, ‘I believe I may venture 
vs that I am in charge of some of the most considerable properties in Ire- 

an ” 

“ Lawyer—agent—five per cent.—and so on,” muttered the third party, who 
sate by me, and had not yet spoken. 

There was no mistaking him—it was my former master, Mr. Cophagus ; and 
J cannot say that I was very well pleased at this intimation of his presence, as I 
took it for granted that he would recognize me as soon as it was daylight. The 
conversation continued without any remarks being made upon this interruption 
on the part of Mr. Cophagus. The agent, it appeared, had been called to Lon- 
don on business, and was returning. ‘The other was a professor of music bound 
to Dublin on speculation. What called Mr. Cophagus in that direction I could 
not comprehend ; but I thought I would try and find out. I therefore, while 
the two others were engaged in conversation, addressed him in a low tone of 
voice. ‘Can you tell me, sir, if the College at Dublin is considered good for 
the instruction of surgical pupils ?”’ 

* Country good, at all events—plenty of practice—broken heads—and so en.” 

* Have you ever been in Ireland, sir!” 

“ Treland !—never—don’t wish to go—must go—old women will die—executor 
—botheration—and so on.” 

“ I hope she has left you a good legacy, sir,” replied I. 

_ “ Legacy—humph—can’t tell—silver tea pot—suit of black, and so on. Long 
journey—won’t pay—can’t be helped—old women always troublesome—live or 
dead—bury her, come back—and so on.” 

Although Mr. Cophagus was very communicative in his own way, he had no 

curiosity with regard to others, and the conversation dropped. The other iwo 
had also asked all the questions which they wished, and we all, as if by one 
agreement, fell back in our seats, and shut our eyes, to court sleep. I was the 
only one who wooed it in vain. Day broke, my companions were all! in repose, 
and I discontinued my reveries, and examined their physiognomies. Mr. Co- 
phagus was the first to whom I directed my attention. He was much the same 
in face as when I had left him, but considerably thinner in person. His head 
was covered with a white night-cap, and he snored with emphasis. The pro- 
fessor of music was a very small man, with mustachios; his mouth was wide 
open, and one would have thought that he was in the full execution of a bravura. 
The third person, who had stated himself to be an agent, was a heavy, full- 
faced, coarse-looking personage, with his hat over his eyes, and his head bent 
down on his chest, and I observed that he had a small packet in one of his hands, 
with his fore finger twisted through the string. 
notice, had not the name of T’ Iving, in the corner of the side on which the 
direction was, attracted my attention. It was the name of Melchior’s London 
correspondent, who had attempted to bribe Timothy. This induced me to look 
down and read the direction of the packet, and | clearly deciphered, Sir Henry 
De Clare, Bart., Mount Castle, Connemara. I took out my tablets, and wrote 
down the address. I certainly had no reason for so doing, except that nothing 
should be neglected, as there was no saying what might turn out. I had hardly 
replaced my tablets when the party awoke, made a sort of snatch at the packet, 
as if recollecting it, and wishing to ascertain if it were safe, looked at it, 
took off his hat, let down the window, and then looked round upon the other 
parties. 

“ Fine morning, sir,” 
awake. : 

“Very,” replied I, “very fine; but I had rather be walking over the moun- 
tains of Connemara, than be shut up in this close and confined conveyance.” 

“Hah! you know Connemara, then? I’m guing there : perhaps you are also 
bound to that part of the country’ But you are not Irish.” 


” 


said he to me, perceiving that I was the only person 


| likeness to many people,” observed I, to the agent, smiling. 


the mean md 


I should not have taken further | 


“Tt was but the 
other day I was stopped in Bond Street, as a Mr. Rawlinson.” 
“Not a very common face either, sir,” observed the agent; “if once seen 


| not easily forgotten, or easily mistaken for another.” 


“Still, such appears to be the case,” replied I, carelessly. e 
We now stopped to take refreshment. I had risen from the table, and was 
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unprincipled persist in their former courses : the state of proscription which they 
thus incurred, by increasing the danger of their occupation, rendered them more 
desperate than before ; and as they now robbed ships of all nations, they lost 
the distinctive mark which the Buccaneers had preserved, with few exceptions 
for nearly two centuries—that of waging constant war against the Spaniards 
only. Among the Buccaneers were adventurers, who acted, in some degree 
from principle. Many conscientiously detested the Spanish people on account 
of their real or alleged cruelties towards the Indians. In plundering them, they 
believed they were only despoiling the robbers of that to which they had no legal 
claim, and in torturing them, that they were avenging the atrocities of Pizarro 





| and Cortes ; and far from considering their actions as crimes, esteemed them not 


merely honourable but just. But the new rovers were of a more ruffianly caste, 
and had no other motive for their rapacity than sensual indulgence; whilst they 
were equally distinguished by their tumultuous and licentious conduct, by their 
opposing qualities of caution and rashness, idleness and energy, negligence and 
vigilance ; by their aversion to all restraint, and by their want of fixed rules and 
a definite line of conduct. Possessed of the bravery of their predecessors, they 
often fought as if the individual character and interest of each were at stake— 
which, indeed, formed the life and spur of these associations ; but they were ut- 
terly destitute of the ambition of renown, strangers to glory, and actuated solely 
by the love of transitory gratification. 
These pirates continued to infest the American seas for a considerable time 
after the commencement of the last century, and preyed upon the trade of every 
country. Their English quarry, however, was not always an unresisting one ; 
fur the laws were severe, in order to check such depredations by every means, 
** You are to inquire,” seid Sir Leoline Jenkins, in his celebrated charge, “ you 
are to inquire if any masters or commanders of merchant-ships, meeting with 
Turks, pirates, or sea-rovers, have yielded up their ships, or suffered any goods 
or merchandise to be taken from them without fighting, unless it were in a case 
where the enemy had more than a double force to theirs; or having ships of 200 
tons burthen or upwards, and mounted with 16 guns or more, have yielded to any 
force whatever without fighting, such masters are to be declared for ever incapa- 
ble of taking the command of an English ship upon them; andif they do, then 
to suffer imprisonment during the space of six months for each offence.” 
The enterprise of the rovers was extended to the East India station, where 
they committed their depredations almost with impunity, till in 1698 Commodore 
Littleton was expressly despatched to extirpate them. ‘They had, however, taken 
such root in Madagascar and its adjacent islands, that, though often severely 
checked, they flourished for many years ; and the natnes of Bowen, Tew, Avery, 
Misson, Howard, Halsey, and North, were equally celebrated for their daring 
exploits, and the luxurious lives which they were supposed to live in those re- 
mote regions. “uch tidings roused to similar adventures other restless spirits, 
whose piracies became so ruinous to our oriental commerce, as to awaken the 
indignation and alarin of the public, especially as our trade had been much cut 
up by enemy’s cruisers and privateers also Such was the state of these affairsin 
1707, when that gallant nobleman, the Marquess Carmarthen, although he had 
then attained the elevated rank of Vice-Admiral in the Navy, had the patriotic 
spirit to volunteer to sail with a small squadron to suppress the pirates at Mada- 
gascar; and the Commons appointed a committee to consider the proposition, 
It was a time of considerable excitement against the Admiralty, who, it was rep- 
resented, ‘studied nothing but how to render their places profitable to them- 
selves and their creatures, though at the expense of the nation ; that it was visi- 
ble, their own haughtiness, together with the treachery, corruption, and careless- 
ness of their dependants, were the true sources of those mischiefs which befel 
our merchants, and discredited the most glorious reign in the British annals.” 
A petition from the city of London was presented, setting forth the great losses 
which they had lately sustained at sea, for want of convoys and cruisers ; and 
praying that some remedy might be speedily applied, that the trade of the nation 
might not be entirely destroved The House entered warmly into the matter, 
and appointed a day to hear the merchants further, in a grand committee, where 
they were permitted to make a regular charge, and encouraged to exhibit their 
evidence ; in consequence of which an act was passed for the better regulating 
convoys and cruisers. Owing to this press of business, and perhaps to the idea 
of a renovated navy, Lord Carmarthen’s offer was not accepted, nor any decided 
step taken for clearing the Eastern seas, though in that very year the Company 
had advanced, £1,200,000 for the public service. 

But the West Indies, from the extensive commerce carried on there by va- 
rious nations, formed the focus of attraction to these lawless desperadoes ; for 





| going into the passage, when I perceived the agent looking over the way-bill 
| with the guard. As soon as he perceived me, he walked into the front of the 
| inn. Before the guard had put up the bill, I requested to look at it, wishing to 
| ascertain if I had been booked in my own name. It was so. The four names 
| were—Newland, Cophagus, Baltzi, M*Dermott. IT was much annoyed at this 
| circumstance. M‘Dermott was of course the name of the agent ; and that was 

all the information | received in return for my own exposure, which I now con- 
| sidered certain; I determined, however, to put a good face on the matter, and 
when we returned to the coach, again entered into conversation with Mr. 
| M‘Dermott, but I found him particularly guarded in his replies when I spoke 
| about Sir Henry or his family, and I could not obtain any further information. 

Mr. Cophagus could not keep his eyes off me—he peered into my face—then he 

would fall back in thecoach. ‘* Odd—very odd—must be—no—eays not—uin.” 
| In about another half hour, he would repeat his examination, and mutter to him- 
| self. At last, asif tormented with his doubt, he exclaimed, ‘* Beg pardon—but 
—you have a name ?” 

“Yes,” replied I, ‘I have a name.” 

““ Well, then—not ashamed. What is it?” 

«My name, sir,” replied I, ‘is Newland ;” for I had resolved to acknowledge 
to my name, and fall back upon a new line of defence. 

** Thought so—don't know me—don’t recollect shop—Mr. Brookes’s—Tim— 
rudiments—and so on.” 

‘\T have not the least objection to tell you my name; but I am afraid you 
have the advantage in your recollection of me. Where may I have had the 
honour of meeting you?” 

‘“* Meeting—what, quite forgot—Smithfield ?” 

‘“* And pray, sir, where may Smithfield be?” 

“Very odd—can’t comprehend—same name, same face—don’t recollect me, 
don’t recollect Smithfield ?”’ 

“Tt may be very odd, sir; but, as I am very well known in London, at the 
west end, perhaps we have met there. Lord Windermear’s, perhaps—Lady 
Maelstrem’s—and I continued mentioning about a dozen of the most fashionable 
}names. At all events, you appear to have the advantage of me ; but I trust you 
| will excuse my want of memory, as my acquaintance is very extensive.” 
| “TI see—quite a mistake—same name—not same perscn—beg pardon, sir— 
| apologies—and so on,” replied the apothecary, drawing a long sigh. 

I watched the countenance of the agent, who appeared at last to be satisfied 
| that there had been some mistake; at least he became more communicative, 
and as I no longer put any questions to him relative to Sir Henry, we had a long 
conversation. I spoke to him about the De Benyons, making every inquiry that 
| could think of. He informed me that the deceased earl, the father of the pre- 
sent, had many sons, who were some of them married, and that the family was 
extensive. He appeared to know them all, the professions which they had been 
brought up to, and their careers in life. I treasured up his information, and as 
soon as I had an opportunity, wrote down all which he had told me. On our 
arrival at Holyhead, the weather was very boisterous, and the packet was to de- 
part immediately. Mr. M‘Dermott stated his intentions to go over, but Mr. 
Cophagus and the professor declined ; and, anxious as I was to proceed, I did 
not wish to be any longer in company with the agent, and, therefore, also de- 
clined going on board. Mr. M’Dermott called for a glass of brandy and water, 
drank it off in haste, and then, followed by the porter, with his luggage, went 
down to embark. 

As soon as he was gone I burst intoa fit of laughter. ‘ Well, Mr. Copha- 
gus, acknowledge that it is possible to persuade a man out of his senses. You 
knew me, and you were perfectly right in asserting that I was Japhet, yet did I 
— you at last that you were mistaken. But I will explain to you why I 

id so. 

“All right,” said the apothecary, taking my proffered hand, “ thought so—no 
mistake—handsome fellow—so you are—Japhet Newland—my apprentice—and 
so on.” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied I, laughing, “I am Japhet Newland.” (I turned round, 
hearing a noise, the door had been opened, and Mr. M‘Dermott had just stepped 
in; he looked at me, at Mr. Cophagus, who still held my hand in his, turned 
short round, said nothing, and walked out.) ‘ This is unfortunate,” observed I, 
| ‘my reason for not avowing myself, was to deceive that very person, and now I 
have made the avowal to his face; however, it cannot be helped.” 

I sat down with my old master, and as I knew that I could confide in him, 
gave him an outline of my life, and stated my present intentions. 

“T see, Japhet, I see—done mischief—sorry for it—can't be help’d—do all I 
can—um—what’s to be done '—be your friend—always liked you—help all I 
can—and so on.” 

“* But what would you advise, sir?” 

““ Advice—bad as physic—nobody takes it—Ireland—wild place—no law— 
better go back—leave all to me—find out—and so on.” 

This advice I certainly could not consent to follow.—To be continued. 


i 
THE MAROONERS, OR SUCCESSORS OF THE BUC- 
; CANEERS. 
When many of the Buccaneers and Flibusteers turned planters, or engaged 
themselves in commerce, attachment to old habits, difficulties in finding employ - 
ment, and the actual possession of good vessels, etill made numbers ef the most 











besides being a great field of robbery, the various islets and shallow creeks af- 
forded them safe retreats from pursuit, as well as abounding in turtle, fish, water, 
and other refreshments. Their favourite station was among the Lucayos, or 
Bahama islands, which, though the first discovery of Columbus, had been deso- 
lated by the barbarous Spaniards, and then abanduued afvet Carrying uff the abu- 
riginals to perpetual slavery in the mines of Hispaniola.* Among these, Provi- 
dence Island attracted the earliest notice of the English, it lying in the midst of 
hundreds of other islets, rocks, and bays, which render its approaches intricate 
and dangerous, and its superb anchorage secure. The strength of the settlement 
was small, and the inhabitants, whose principal profits were derived from wrecks, 
were licentious and impatient of control, which offered strong inducements for 
the Marooners to resort thither. The settlers enjoyed the evil alliance, supply- 
ing their guests with all kinds of liquors, stores, and necessaries, encouraging 
their debaucheries, and partaking of th~ir plunder by receiving prize goods in re- 
turn. This was for several years so gainful a business to the settlement, as to 
cause it to be proverbial in the West Indies, that ‘‘ Shipwrecks and pirates were 
the only hopes of Providence.” 

Such barefaced atrocity at length drew the attention of the lords proprietors 
to whom the islands had been granted, who made some arrangements for regu- 
lating the conduct of the settlers, and a fort mounting 28 guns was built in Nas- 
sau, to maintain order. But in the war which followed the Spanish succession, 
the governors of Providence—after the example of those who had fitted out the 
notorious Kidd, assisted their quondam friends by exercising their authority in 
granting commissions, or ‘* Letters of Reprisal; ”’+ and at the same time Admi- 
ralty Courts were created for the condemnation of captured vessels; for none 
brought there for adjudication escaped that sentence. These indirect, but flagrant 
acts of piracy, drew down vengeance upon Providence; for in July, 1703, the 
Spaniards and French, from Petit Guavas, landed, surprised the fort, took Gover- 
nor Lightgood prisoner, burnt the town, and despoiled the whole settlement. 
Having ravaged the place to their heart’s content, the enemy carried off the 
governor, and about half the negroes; the rest saved themselves for a time in 
the woods ; but in October the conquerors returned, and picked up most of them. 
The punishment, however, was more fatal to the planters than to the dissolute 
townsmen, for directly afterwards the pirates returned, with encreased numbers 
and violence, resuming their disorderly courses. Loud complaints were now 
made to the government at home, by the merchants and proprietors, who set 
forth that they lost more by the depredations of the freebooters, than by the 
French and Spanish cruisers : but no remedy was applied, even though in March, 
1714, the House of Lords had addressed Queen Anne, for the island of Provi- 
dence to be put in a posture of defence. After the accession of George I., their 
lordships presented another memorial on the disgraceful state of the Lucayos, 
and noticed the neglect that their former represensaton had experienced, com- 
plaining that “ there were not any the least means used in compliance with their 
advice, for securing the Bahama Islands; and that the pirates had a lodgment 
with a battery on Harbour Island ; and that the usual retreat and general recepta- 
cle for the pirates is at Providence.” Hereupon his Majesty was pleased to 
give orders for fortifying the settlement, and employing a squadron of two men-of- 
war, and fourteen sail of the fifth and sixth rates, for suppressing piracy in those 
seas. 

The execution of these designs was committed to the celebrated navigator, 
Captain Woodes Rogers, whose voyage round the world, and capture of the 
Acapulco galleon eight years before, pointed him out as a man of spirit and ad- 
dress, even though he might himself be looked upon by some as a bit of a buc- 
caneer. While his armament was under equipment, a sloop was despatched to 
Providence, carrying a proclamation of the king’s pardon to such of the Ma- 
rooners as surrendered themselves pursuant to its conditions, “ which they took, 
says Captain Johnson, “as Teague took the covenant, that is, they made prize 
of the ship and proclamation too.” However, as it was an affair of serious mo 
ment, the cruisers were recalled, and a general council convened ; at which, 
though numbers were for resistance, many consented to apply for certificates ; 
and among other captains who attended, we find the notorious names of Bellamy, 
Teach, or Black-beard, Vane, England, Sample, and Cocklyn, who, of course, 
were among the non-conformists. : 

Meanwhile Governor Rogers had a quick passage over the Atlantic, and ar- 
rived off Nassau on the 11th of April, 1718, in the evening ; when, it being 
unsafe to venture over the bar in the dark, it was resolved to lie off-and-on tll 





* Providence Island was the Guanaham of the Lucayans, and was named S. Sek 
vador by Columbus, from its being the first American land seen, and the first - 
which the cross was erected. De Bry preserves the relation of this event from Ben- 
zoni, one of the earliest navigators to America, who says that the sailor who — 
vered land, and called out that he saw a fire, was denied the reward that was ie 
mised to the first discovery, under pretence that Columbus had seen the same fire 
hours before. 

t The custom of granting Letters of 
century; and Du Cange on the word 


Marque may be traced back to the twelfth 
Marcha,” gives a diploma dated 1152. a 
ward I, was the earliest English monarch who granted them; for we know of i, 
previous to those of 1295, which were issuec in consequence of one of our es 
ng been captured by the Portnguese, The name is de rived from the German oti 
for frontier : as being “jus concessum in alterius principis marcas seu limites transeun 

] aciendi.” 
tiene eeree that one of these vessels, the Winchelsea, of 20 guns, besides taking 
her share in interrupting pirates and protecting the trade, was specially commissi 





to survey the coasts of the West Indies. What has become of the documer!s - 
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day-break, but the Rose, a 20-gun frigate, was sent in advance. The daring 
Vane, bidding defiance to mercy, caused a French ship of 22 guns to be set on 
fire, after double-shotting the ordnance, in hopes of burning or destroying the 
‘bing’s vessel, and indeed she would have been in much danger had she not got 
off in time by cutting her cables. His own escape was next to be attempted, 
and as he had also to wait till it was light enough to steer through the passage, 
it allowed of the Rose, Milford, and another man-of-war to make towards him. 
He, however, having a fast-sailing brigantine, cleared the toils, and, hoisting the 
plack flag, fired a shot at his opponents in passing, and saw the Milford and her 
second run aground. After the fleet was safely moored in the harbour, Woodes 
Rogers took formal possession of the fortress, being met at his landing by the 
chief justice, the president of the council, and the principal people of the place, 
as well as by the pirate captains Hornigold, Burgess, Carter, Lassie, Davis, Cur- 
rent, and others, with their crews drawn up in two lines, reaching fiom the wa- 
ter-side to the fort. After reading his Majesty’s commission in presence of all 





the inhabitants of the island, he proceeded to settle the goverament upon plans | 


as moderate, though vigorous, as wise. He nominated six of his own followers 
into the council, to whom he added six of the Bahama men who pretended that 
they had never been pirates. He then appointed civil and military officers, es- 
tablished a militia, repaired the defences, and took every other step necessary 
for the security of his command, in which, by degrees, he completely succeeded ; 
and the colony throve so well that its population soon amounted to 1500 whites, 
aud a much greater number of blacks and mulattoes. Many of the Marooners 
who had at first rejected the Governor’s terms, when they saw that he had set- 
tled himself and brought the inhabitants of Providence to honest habits, thought 
proper to solicit mercy ; so that by the Ist of July, 1719, to which day the king’s 
proclamation had been extended, there were but few of the piratical vessels left 
on the station, and of these, two being captured, and their crews executed, the 
rest dispersed. ‘Thus in a short time,’’ says Campbell, “‘and chiefly through 
the steady and prudent conduct of Governor Rogers, this herd of villains was, 
in some measure, dissolved, after having for many years frightened the West In- 
dies and the northern colonies, coming at last to be so strong that few merchant- 
men were safe, and withal so cruel that slavery among the Turks was preferable 
to falling into their hands.” 

But though the piratical confederacy of the Bahamas was thus destroyed, the 
Marooners who escaped carried their wanton ravages to other parts of the world, 
and every where excited the utmost alarm. Several of them still lingered about 
the ports of America, others frequented the opposite sho.cs of Africa, and a 
still more enterprising set, lured by the glowing picture of the Freebooters’ co- 
lonies, sailed for the East Indies. Vengeance, however, pursued them on all 
coasts, and they were executed in awful numbers whenever they were taken. 
The fate of two or three of them may prove interesting. 

Captain Vane who, as we have said, escaped from Providence on the arrival 
of Governor Rogers in April, 1718, continued his depredations along the 
Spanish main and the coasts of North America, till the 23d of October, when 
he was deposed from his command, with a vote of infamy, for having wisely de- 
clined combat with a French man-of-war ; and those who sided with him were 
also branded with the name of coward. ‘The minority were then forced into a 
prize-sloop, with a proportion of arms and provisions to shift for themselves. 
In this vessel he cruised till the following February, when a violent tornado 
overtook him in the Bay of Honduras, by which the sloop was cast upon a 
rocky islet, and most of her men were drowned. Vane reached the shore, and 
after subsisting some time in great misery was received on board a log-wood 
cutter passing that way; but being there recognized, was carried to Jamaica, at 
which place he was tried, convicted, and executed. Meanwhile John Rackam, 
a quarter-master, was elected Captain of the brigantine from which Vane and 
his companions had been expelled, and cruised with indifferent success till Oc- 
tober, 1720. In that to him unlucky month, he was imprudent enough to coast 
Jamaica, seizing many small craft in the bays and inlets, and committing various 
acts of petty plunder. Intelligence of his motions was thereupon so promptly 
given to the Governor of the island, that a vessel was equipped and the Ma- 
rooner taken after a very faint resistance. On the 16th November, Rackam 
and his crew were brought to trial, and the two following days were occupied in 
hanging them at Port Royal and Kingston. But what surprised people not a 
little was the conviction of nine men who had only visited the pirate-vessel the 
same day that she was captured, having been merely invited on board to partake 
of punch while rowing by her in a boat, and six of them are known to have for- 
feited their lives for the frolic. Nor was this the only extraordinary feature of 

the capture of the brigantine ‘To the astonishment of the court, while sen- 

tence was pronouncing, two of the convicted pirates pleaded pregnancy and 

proved to be women: yet such was their courage, it appeared upon evidence, 

that these two, with one more, were all that durst keep the deck when the brig- 

antine was boarded. Nay more.—the fierce Anne Bonny, who had cohabited 
with Rackam, was specially allowed a last interview with him on the day of his 
execution, when all the consolation she gave him was,—*' She was sorry to see 
him there, but if he nad fought like a man, he need not have been hung like a 
dog.” Nor was Mary Read behindhand in resolution, for she even fired into the 
hold of the brigantine when she found that the men would not come up to fight, 
by which she killed one and wounded others. She was more reserved and cor- 
rect in her conduct than Bonny, with even greater spirit. Having formed an 
attachment with one of the crew, to whom she proved strictly faithful, and find- 
ing that he had been challenged by a powerful fellow, in generous apprehension 
of the consequences, she picked a quarrel with the antagonist, met him two 
hours before his other engagement, and laid him dead at her feet. Nothing 
subdued her. ‘* Were it not for hanging,” said she, in contempt of her sen- 
tence, ‘‘ every cowardly fellow would turn pirate.”’* 

Captain Edward Teach had been inducted into piracy by Benjamin Hornigold, 
who having surrendered to Governor Rogers pursuant to the king’s proclama- 
tion, the pupil followed the * account” on his own bottom ; and having had 
the good fortune to beat off the Scarborough frigate, of 30 guns, after an action 
of some hours, his name was “ up,” and his crew increased in numbers and 
insolence. It is true that fighting with men-of-war was not much to their taste, 
but on many occasions, when such a measure was unavoidable, they behaved 
themselves with a resolution worthy of a better cause. Except thus caught 
accidentally, or there was information of great riches on board an armed ship, 
they usually adopted the advice given by Venus to Adonis,— 

“« Fly those that follow, follow those that fly.” 

Teach was a most ferocious and depraved monster, in whose iron breast 
mercy had never nestled, and his person corresponded to his ferocity. The ef- 
fect of his beard. which added to the malignity of his countenance, he was 
always solicitous to heighten, by suffering it to grow to an immoderate length 
and twisting it into small tails, whence he derived the agnomen of Black-Beard, 
a dreaded soubriquet at which thousands quailed. In times of action he had a 
particularly brutal and furious aspect : with three brace of pistols suspended to 
him, and lighted matches under his hat, sticking out over his ears, flourishing 
his sabre, he shouted the most blasphemous execrations that vulgarity and wick- 
edness could prompt. Even his jokes were in admirable unison with the 
audacious extravagance of his character. As his men, it seems, thought that 
he dealt with the devil, he resolved to show them a hell of his own creation. 
For this purpose he collected a quantity of sulphur and other combustible 
materials between decks, and shutting down the hatches he literally involved 
himself and companions in fire and brimstone. , With oaths and frantic gestures 
he then acted the part of a demon, as little affected by the smoke and stench as 
if he had served his time in the infernal regions, till his comrades, nearly suffo- 
cated and fainting, implored relief, when he opened the hatches not a little 
pleased that he held out the longest. His convivial humour was of a similar 
cast: in one of his cabin orgies he took a couple of pistols, then suddenly cock- 
Ing them under the table, blew out the candles, and, crossing his hands, fired at 
his fellow-carousers, one of whom received a ball which maimed him for life. 
He was often married, indeed he had no fewer than fourteen women whom he 
called his wives, but the unspeakable brutality with which he treated them 
pg + any allusion to the nuptial tie both absurd and profane as applicable 

© him. 

Weary of the responsibility of commanding a numerous company. Black- 
Beard ran his great ship aground in order to break the confederacy ; and having 
marooned some of the men on a desert island and cheated others, he pretended 
to surrender to the royal proclamation. This, however, was a feint to form his 
Own projects upon; for he was quickly on the “account” again, in a choice 
fast-sailing vessel of light draught, that would both pull and sail and run into 
very shallow water. But he lurked so long about the Capes of Carolina that a 
Plan was plotted for his destruction, which proved effectual. From the known 
nature of his position, on a coast abounding with creeks, and remarkable for the 
nature and intricacy of its shoals, it was deemed impracticable to approach him 
in ships of any force. ‘Two hired sloops were therefore manned from the Pearl 
and Lyme frigates, and put under the command of Lieutenant Maynard, with 
instructions to destroy the ruffian wherever he should be found 
his force sailed from James River, in Virginia, and on the evening of the 
of November, 1718, discovered the pirate at anchor in Okrakok Inlet, a 
little south of Cape Hatteras, in a snug berth at a place since called ‘* Teach’s 

ole.” The sudden appearacce of an enemy preparing to attack him occa- 
— Black-Beard some surprise ; but his vessel mounting several guns, and 
ing manned with 25 desperadoes, he determined to make a resolute defence ; 
and having cleared for action, sat down to his bottle, and stimulated himself to 
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op nsy. At daybreak, the lieutenant stood within gun-shot of the pirate, and 
‘ Feceiving his fire, hoisted the King’s colours and gave way directly for him 
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Prison, and Bonny, after repeated reprieves, being lost sight of. 









| under sails and sweeps. On this, Black-Beard cut his cable for a running fight, 
'dischargihg his guns at his enemies, who could only return him volleys from 
siuall arms, ‘The navigation of this vast inlet was so difficult, that Maynard's 
sloops repeatedly grounded in the Straddle Channels, so that the pirate, with his 
| experience of the depth of the channels, possessed considerable advantage in 
maneeuvring. His vessel. however, in her turn, tailing upon a bank called the 
| Buikhead, and a close engagement becoming inevitable, he reserved his guns to 
pour in a destructive fire upon the pursuers. This, as they necessarily advanced , 
| stem on, he so successfully executed, that twenty-nine of Maynard’s men were 
| either killed or wounded by the first discharge, and one of the sloops was for a 
time disabled. ‘This would have been an appaller for assailants of less resolu- 
tion than the men-of-war’s men. But, notwithstanding so severe a blow, the 
| gallant lieutenant was bent upon grappling with his enemy, or perishing in the 
|attemp'. Observing that his own sloop drew much more water than the pirate’s, 
| he had ordered all the ballast to be thrown overboard, and started the water ; | 
and now, directing his crew to shelter themselves below, he took the helm in | 
| person, and ran his antagonist directly on board. ‘The desperate Black-Beard, | 
previously aware of his danger, and determined never to expiate his crimes on | 
the scaffold, hailed Maynard, and swore with a fearful oath that he would neither | 
give nor take quarter ; and had, moreover, posted a trusty negro with a lighted | 
match, over the powder-magazine, to blow up his vessel in the last extremity. 
Luckily this design was frustrated by his own ardour and want of circumspec- 
tion: for, as the royal sloop approached, he began the encounter at close 
quarters, by throwing upon his antagonist’s decks a number of destructive hand- 
grenades of his own composition; and, from seeing no one but the officer, 
thinking he had destroyed most of her crew, he boarded her in the smoke. 
Having leaped over the bows, followed by fourteen of his gang. he attacked the 
lieutenant, who was the only person then in view. But the men instantly 
Springing up to the relief of their commander, who was now furiously beset and 
in imminent peril of his life, a deadly contest ensued, in which the opposing 
chiefs fought hand-to-hand against each other. Black-Beard, after seeing the 
greater part of his followers destroyed at his side, and receiving repeated wounds 
himself, fainted with loss of blood, and expired on the spot. Maynard com- 
pleted his victory by securing the remainder of the wretches, who, suing for 
mercy, obtained a short respite from a less honourable death at the hands of the 
executioner; and having hung the head of the ‘ courageous brute "’ at the bow- 
sprit-end, the brave officer returned in triumph. Of the pirates, nine were kill- 
ed, and the rest wounded, in which state they were all hanged except two. We 
regret to add, that we do not find the brave Maynard’s name on the Captain’s 
List of those days. 

Howell Davis was also a resolute fellow, who seized upon a small vessel be- 
longing to Governor Rogers, in 1718; and having with her bravely taken a 
French ship of 24 guns, cruised in the latter on the coast of Africa, and among 
the Cape de Verde Islands. He was, however, not only a sea-rover, but was 
addicted to exploits by land,—for he attacked the Portuguese fort of St. Jago, 
and sacked the British castle of Gambia; but he was shot in an ambuscade, 
with all his companions save one, in an attempt to inveigle the Governor of 
Prince's Island on board his ship. He was succeeded in command by the no- 
torious Bartholomew Roberts, who, having avenged the fall of his comrades by 
destroying the fort and battering the town, “‘sailed out of the harbour by the 
light of two Portuguese ships, which he was pleased to set on fire.” Soon 
afterwards he boldly seized an exceedingly rich ship from the midst of a Bra- 
zilian convoy, with which he repaired to Surinam. Here he inconsiderately 
started witha party of 40 men, in a small vessel, to chase a stranger, whom he 
missed, and was nearly starved to death before he could make the port again,— 
having embarked without a thought about provisions or water. Nor was this 
all the mortification in store for him ;—he found that his profligate lieutenant, 
Kennedy,—who, with most of his companions was soon afterwards hung,— 
had bolted with his ship and the prize. After venting their wrath in unavailing 
oaths and bitter execrations, the duped rogues equipped their craft as well as 
they could, ‘‘ under existing circumstances,’’ and sallied out again upon the 
*‘account.”” Roberts was a keen cruiser, for he soon took and destroyed up- 
wards of 100 sail, in various parts, hoisting his Jol/y Roger, or black flag, in the 
finest ships, and with them capturing others. After numerous adventures, not 
without strange hardships, he arrived on the coast of Africa about the end of 
June, 1721, and shifted his flag into the Onslow, a beautiful frigate belonging to 
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attended ; 






their piracies and the cruelty with which they were almost in 


variably 
and though some of them got away and sneaked into private life with their ill- 


gotten profits, the greater portion were cut off after a shurt career. ‘The stern- 
ness of justice had little effect in deterring such adventurers from embracing @ 
life of novelty and profligacy ; and we even find that some of the brave fellows 
who accompanied Lieut. Maynard in his attack on Black-Beard were afterwards 
convicted of piracy themselves. “ In an honest service,” said Roberts, “‘ there is 
thin commons, low wages, and hard labour ; in this, plenty and satiety, 


pleasure 
_and ease, liberty and power: and who would not balance creditor on this side, 


when all the hazard that is run for it, at the worst, is only a sour look or two at 
choking.” Nay, so reckless were they of consequences, that they had mock 


_ trials over each other, wherein they treated judges, juries, and executioners with 


ludicrous ribaldry. In Bellamy’s ship was a poet, who wrote a play called the 
* Royal Pirate,” at the acting of which a drunken gunner and some of his com- 
panions threw a grenade among the performers, and attacking them sword in 
hand, one man was killed, another had his arm cut off, and a third his leg sntash- 
ed by the shelli—a severe exemplification of the Italian proverb—* Gioco di 
mano é gioco villano.” 

Yet their laws and customs were sufficiently strict upon some points. Cases 
of fraud against the community were punished by ing, or being put on 
shore on some desolate island or cape with a gun, a few shot, a bottle of water, 
and a flask of powder, to subsist with or starve. ‘Thefts from each other 
were liable to the same penalty. All quarrels were decided by duel on shore; 
and the striking of another on board incurred “ Moses’ law,” or forty stripes 
lacking une. The punishment for neglecting to keep the arms clean and fit for 
service, with other petty offences, rested with the quarter-maater, who, being 
always elected by the men, was a sort of sea-tribune ; for the captain was consi-— 
dered the military commander, whose power was only uncontrolled when in chase 
or action ; and though he had the use of the great cabin, he was exposed to the 
companionship of every one, unless his own address and bravery, or, as they 
termed it, his being “ pistol-proof,” enforced respect. i . 


condition was “no prey no pay,”’ the first who espied a strange sail that 

a prize, was entitled to the best pair of pistols on board of her, over 

his dividend. The crime of desertion, from its obviously dangerous 

the community, was an offence of the first magnitude, and awarded with 
rooning or death. Johnson gives the proceedings of a trial held over some 
unhappy men who were retaken, which affords a melancholy view 

power :— 

‘The place appointed for their trials was the steerage of the ship; in order 
to which a large bowl of rum-punch was made, and placed upon the table, the 
pipes and tobacco being ready, the judicial proceedings began. ‘The prisoners 
were brought forth, and articles of indictments against them read; they were 
arraigned upon a statute of their own making, and the letter of the law being 
strong against them, and the fact plainly proved, they were about to pronounce 
sentence, when one of the judges moved that they should first smoke t’other 
pipe, which was accordingly done. 

‘* All the prisoners praved for arrest of judgment very movingly ; but the court 
had such an abhorrence of their crime, that they could not be prevailed upon to 
show mercy, when one of the judges, whose name was Valentine Ashplant*, 
stood up, and taking his pipe from his mouth, said he had something to offer to 
the court in behalf of one of the prisoners ; and spoke to this effect: “ By G—, 
Glasby shall not die; d—m me if he shall!’ After this learned speech he sat 
down in his place, and resumed his pipe. This motion was loudly opposed by 
all the rest of the judges in equivalent terms; but Ashplant, who was resolute 
in his opinion, made another pathetical epeech in the following manner: ‘G—d 
d—n ye, gentlemen, I’m as good a man as the best of you ; d—n my soul if ever 
I turned my back to any man ia my life, or ever will, by G— ; Glasby is an honest 
fellow, notwithstanding this misfortune, and I love him, d—ld—n me if I don’t ;. 
I hope he’ll live and repent of what he has done; but d—n me, if he must 
I will die along with him.’ And thereupon he pulled out a pair of pi 
presented them to some of the learned judges upon the bench; who, ving 
his argument so well supported, thought it reasonable that Glasby should be 
acquitted ; and so they all came over to his opinion, and allowed it to be law. 

‘* But all the mitigation that could be obtained for the other prisoners was, that 
they should have the liberty of choosing any four of the whole company to be 





the Royal African Company, which had been surprised and taken. This ship 
he mounted with 40 guns, and named her the Royal Fortune, in which, together 
with his other prizes, he spread terror and pillege along those shores till the fol- 
lowing February. 

At that time his Majesty’s ship the Swallow, of 50 guns, was diligently cruising 


their executioners. The poor wretches were tied immediately to the mast, and 
| there shot dead, pursuant to their villanous sentence.” 
The nature and consequences of roving led to debauchery, foolery, and the 
commission of all the wanton mischiefs of which ignorant men, suddenly pas- 

| sessed of lawless power, were capable. Davis’s prime followers were saluted 


in quest of them, when her captain, the brave Chaloner Ogle, heard that they | by the style and title of lords ; some of their captains considered themselves as 
were riding at anchor under Cape Lopez. Every possible method had been taken | 8€4-kings ; and the crew were called gentlemen of fortune. Some of their inane 
to disguise the man-of-war, so that she might pass with her desperate antago- _ @ttempts at pomp would have been laughable, but for their depravity and folly. 


squadron was discovered lying high up in the bay, and on the heel for boot-top- | od could not refrain laughing when I saw the fellows who went on board the 
ping: it consisted of three sail, of which that commanded by Roberts himself | Gteyhound return to their own ship; for they had, in rammaging my cabin, met 
was the largest ; the Ranger, of 32 guns, the second; and the Little Ranger, | With a leather powder-bag and ppff, with which they had powdered themselves 
carrying 24, was the smallest. Captain Ogle’s stratagem was so completely | from head to foot, walked the decks with their hats under their arms, minced 
executed that the Marooners were deceived into a belief that the Swallow was | their oaths, and affected all the airs of a beau, with an awkwardness which would 
an unarmed ship, or at most a vessel of inconsiderable force. Roberts, therefore, | have forced a smile from a cynick.” But it was not always that they merely 
anticipating an easy prize, made a signal to the Ranger, the ouly ship which was | Played. Spriggs—a profligate fellow who was wont to hoist people up as high 
in a condition for immediate service, to slip bis cable and give chase to the | 8 the cat-harpings and then let them down by the ran—once invited a captive 
stranger; and Skyrm, a man of much intrepidity and resolution, who commanded | ™ster of a ship to sup with him, and, after making him eat a bunch of candles 
her, instantly obeyed. Captain Ogle pretended to fly, and, in short, conducted | With a pistol at his breast, gave him a severe beating. They amused themselves 
himself through the whole of this difficult business with so much specious timi- | by tormenting their prisoners. One of these diversions, termed giving them a 
dity, that he decoyed the pirate to a distance at which the report of the guns could | SWeat. was thus performed : lighted candles were stuck round the mizen-mast, 
not be heard by his comrades. He then tacked upon his antagonist and brought | between decks, in a circle, within which the performers enter one at a time ; 


him quickly to action; but although Skyrm himself was dreadfully wounded by 
the first broadside, such was the desperation with which his people fought, well 
knowing the ignominious death which awaited them if taken, that they did not 
surrender till after an action of an hour and a half’s continuance, in which 10 
of them were killed and 20 wounded, though without any loss on the King’s 
part. 

After having taken possession of his prize, Captain Ogle, whose mind appears 
to have been fertile in expedients, hoisted the piratical colours over those of the 
Swallow, and returned to the bay where he had left Roberts and his companion. 
Campbell, the naval historian, is, however, mistaken in supposing that the pirates 
came out merely to greet their brethren, and that both the remaining ships were 
in the subsequent action*. On the contrary, when the man-of war rounded the 
Cape on the morning of the 10th, one Armstrong, who had deserted from her 
and knew her well, declared to Roberts what she was, and roused the apprehen- 
sion of the whole crew. ‘‘ Those Roberts swore at as cowards,” says Captain 
Johnson, ‘‘ who meant to dishearten the men, asking them, if it were so, whe- 
ther they were afraid to fight or no?” and hardly refrained from blows. What 
his own apprehensions were, till she hauled up her ports and hoisted her proper 
colours, is uncertain; but being then perfectly convinced, he slipped his cable, 
got under sail, and ordered his men to arms, without any show of timidity, drop- 
ping a first-rate oath, that it was a bite; but, at the same time resolved, like a 
gallant villain, to get clear or die. He must now have seen the fatal mistake of 
dividing his force, and, though he made a bold attempt to extricate himself, it 
must have been without a ray of hope,—for, besides the superior force which he 
was going to encounter. the greater part of his men were still drunk from the 
preceding night having been spent in acarousal. A close engagement ensued, 
which lasted for two hours, when Roberts being killed, the courage of his crew 
immediately sunk, and his ship was surrendered. ‘The prizes were carried into 
St. Thomas’s, and the prisoners to Cape Coast Castle, where they were tried 
before a commission convened on the 28th of March, 1722. The result of the 
trials prove the inflexible severity of the court : 74 received sentence of death, 
of which number 52 were executed at Cape Coast Castle, as a terror to future 


under the African Company ; 17 died of their wounds, some of them frightfully 
disfigured in attempting to blow themselves up with gunpowder: and 17 were 
sent home to the Marshalsea. Most of the ‘‘ forced men,” or those who were 
compelled to serve, and never would sign articles in a pirate ship, were pardoned, 
to the number of 74; and 70 negroes found on board were discharged. 

Roberts was a tall swarthy man, nearly forty years of age, and of great bravery, 
and good though misapplied talents, whose parts deserved a better employment. 
His love of the sensual life of a rover overbalanced his principles, to the extinc- 
tion of fear and conscience ; and, being daily regaled with music, drinking, and 
diversions, he declared that ‘‘a merry life and a short one” should be his motto. 
He was reckoned a rigorous and grasping rather than a cruel pirate; nor was it 
owing to his orders, but to the infamous barbarity of his men, that the Porcupine, 
a slaver, was set on fire, with eighty miserable chained negroes gn boatd, whom 
they would not be at the trouble of unshackling. He cut a ‘*‘ga\ant figure” in 
his fata] battle, being attired in a rich crimson damask waistcoat snd breeches, a 
red feather in his hat, a gold chain round his neck with a diamond cross hang- 
ing to it, and two pair of pistols suspended to a silken sash over his shoulders. 
| He gave his last orders with boldness and spirit, rui ning close to the man- 
of-war and hoisting his black flag after receiving her fire. The fight would 
doubtless have been more desperate, had not a grape-shot struck him full in 
the throat and killed him, on which he was presently thrown overboard with 
his arms and ornaments on, according to a request which he had repeatedly 
made. 








| * Campbell's relation of this exploit is replete with errors, which have been copied 
ding to Captain Johnson. who gives the biography of these ladies, neither | by others. He makes the fight occur in April, 1722; and he kills Skyrm outright, | —— 

iffered the extreme penalty of the law,—Read having died of a fever in| though he had his leg amputated, and was afterwards hung outside the gates of| * Ashplant was afterwards hung at Cape Coast Castle; Glasby was pardened 
Cape Coast Castle. Captain Johnson's full details are more to be relied upon. | 


depredators of the same ciass; 20 were condemned to seven years’ servitude | 


Many other Marooners distinguished themselves both by the magnitude of 


without the circle the pirates form a ring, armed with knives, forks, or any other 
| pointed weapons, and as the victim runs, he is beaten and pricked to music, till 
| he is exhausted with pain and heat. Sometimes they were scourged round the 
| decks till “belay” was piped; and the usual torture was burning matches be- 
| tween the fingers, which besides its intolerable pain, deprived the sufferers of 
‘the future use of their hands. Captain Fly ordered the master of a vessel to 
| jump overboard, under the bitter insuli—* Take a leap like a brave fellow, or be 
tossed into the sea, like a sneaking scoundrel ;” and when the poor man was de- 
spatched, his mate was brought up to share the same fate,with—* He was of the 
_ captain’s mess, and as it was a pity to part good company, they should e’en drink 
| together.” Even Edward England, who appears to have been averse to wanton 
| cruelty in general, allowed his malicious boatswain to bind a captain, formerly 
| the latter’s master, to the windlass, where he was pelted with glass-bottles, then 
| scourged round the decks, and at last shot through the head. The miscreant 

Low, who was wont to torture and destroy his prisoners, having discovered that 
| a captain had thrown a bag overboard which contained 11,000 
| his lips to be cut off and broiled before his face, and afterwards murdered him and 
| all his crew, consisting of thirty-two persons ; and on another occasion, having 
| taken a couple of small craft, he caused one master’s body to be ripped up, and 
his entrails torn out, while the other was compelled to eat his own ears with 
| pepper and salt. 
| Such deplorable and monstrous outrages excited universal indignation ; but 
| notwithstanding the severe examples which were made, the piratical depreda- 
tions were not terminated till many men-of-war had been commissioned express- 
ly to put them down. One of the last pirates of those days was Captain Gow, 
or Goffe, or Smith, for he bore all those names, who was remarkable for his in- 
| fatuation in anchoring in a British port to refit, and whose story has given rise to 
an interesting novel by Sir Walter Scott. An atrocious massacre put him in 
possession of the Revenge, a fine ship bearing twenty large guns and six smaller , 
and after a predatory cruise he resolved to run for the Orkney Islands, where he 
was engaged in marriage to a young lady of respectable connexions, for love had 
entered that breast where mercy never gained admittance. In pursuance of this 
fatal and foolish step, he brought up under the lee of a small island near Cariston, 
in January, 1725, blindly confident either that he should evade suspicion, or, if 
the countty were alarmed, that he could easily escape before a man-of-war could 
be sent to attack him. Here some of the most trusty of their men went on shore 
to purchase necessaries and refreshments, for which punctual payments were 
made, while the captain pursued his courtship, and a day was appointed for the 
marriage. 

With the exception of occasional insolence and extravagance, the pirates be- 
| haved so well, that the inhabitants attended the parties which they gave, and if 
suspicions were roused, they slumbered again. But the very day before the 
nuptials were to take place, one of the forced men made his escape from the ship, 
and getting into Kirkwall, the chief town of the Orkneys, he made a full dis- 
closure of the circumstances, and he was followed by eight or ten others. Gow, 
finding himself discovered, resolved to plunder some of the houses and “‘ shove 
off ;”” wherefore landing his banditti, he exhibited them in their true colours of 
villany and brutality, till the 14th of February, when the Revenge, casting the 
wrong way, ran directly ashore on the Calf of Eda. This proved their inevitable 
destruction, as Gow himself observed to the rest by erying out ina terrifying 
manner, ** We are all dead men!” Still, as they were well armed and desperate, 
it required both courage and address to secure them, qualities amply possessed 
by Mr. Fea, a patriotic resident of the island of Eda, whose skilful stratagems 
were effectual in making the whole crew prisoners. They were forwarded to 
| London by the Greyhound frigate, and brought to trial on the 20th of May, 

1725. Gow conducted himself with great audacity, and refused to plead, for 
which the judge ordered that his thumbs should be squeezed together with 
| doubled whipeord by the executioner and his assistant till it broke, which was 
repeated several times and endured with great hardihood. But as he still con- 








there on account of this trial. 


Supineness on duty 
punished with summary severity ; but to sharpen the eyes of those sons 4 


nists for a merchant vessel. Onstanding in for the shore on the 5th, the piratical | ‘‘ Notwithstanding gthe melancholy situation I was in,” said Captain Evans, _ 
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tinued in obatinate refusal, the court ordered that he should be pressed to death. 
The following day, on seeing the awful preparations for carrying the sentence 
into effect, the stern pirate’s resolution failed him, and he earnestly implored 
permission to plead. This being granted, he was tried, condemned, and ex- 
ecuted, together with most of his crew. 

Sir Walter Scott informs us, that the lady whose affections Gow had engaged 
went up to London to see him before his death, and that, arriving too late, she 
had the courage to request a sight of the body, when, by touching the hand of the 
corpse, she formally resumed the troth-plight which she had bestowed. Without 
going through this ceremony, she could not according to the superstition of the 
country, have escaped a visit from the ghost of her departed lover. in the event 
of her bestowing upon any living suitor the faith which she had _plighted to the 
dead. The same author also relates that Mr. Fea, the spirited individual by 
whose exertions Gow’s career of iniquity was cut short, was so far from receiv- 
ing any reward from Government, that he could not obtain even countenance 
enough to protect him from a variety of sham suits raised against him by New- 


gate solicitors, who acted in the name of the pirates ; and the several expenses, | 


vexatious prosecutions, and other legal consequences, in which his gallantry 
involved him, utterly ruined Lis fortune and his family; making his memory a 
notable example to al who shall in future take pirates on their own authority. 

Meantime the rovers were bunted down in all parts, till they were ultimately 
exterminated ; and thenceforward, for nearly a century, the West Indies were 
clear of pirates as a body. But the recent change of connexion between Spain 
and her colonies, brought forward a system of depredation not unlike that of the 
Marooners ; and which, though short-lived, we may take occasion to revert to, 
on account of the gallantry displayed in its annihilation. 

: —— 


BAINES’S HISTORY OF THE COTTON MANU- 
FACTURE. 

The productions by which nations removed from absolute barbarism contrive 
to clothe themselves without resorting to the shift of our original parents, are 
four in number ; two are animal substances—wool, and silk ; two are vegetable 
—flax, and cotton. A good account of the linen, cotton, silk, or woollen trades, 
must always possess interest for the curious inquirer. It would show the 
splendid results of human perseverance and ingenuity ; exhibit the beneficently 
useful effects of commerce when conducted in a spirit of perfect freedom ; prove 
the advantages which mechanical operations derive from experimental science ; 
and demonstrate in what way labour, and labour only, creates wealth, how the 
division or combination of labour increases its productive powers, what still 
further assistance is rendered by machinery, and how again the application of 
natural elements, so far from superseding the employment of men, adds to their 
number by the extension of demand which follows cheapness of price. Philo- 
sophically written, the history of an extensive manufacture is political economy 
taught by examples. 

The cotton trade not only combines all these points in the fullest degree, but 
it possesses peculiar sources of interest to Englishmen. Its improvement and 
expansion are ‘‘ without parallel in the annals of industry ;” all the discoveries 
which led to its improvement have originated in England. This country is the 
principal seat of the manufacture ; its exercise gives bread to a million and a 
half of our people; one half of our exports consist of cotton goods ; and 
though at the first blush the trade seems ill-adapted to Britain from its depend- 
ence on other countries for the raw material, yet our natural advantages are 
really so great that it is questionable if any other nation will ever be able to 
compete with us. 


readily applicable to both processes, and thus obtained a great advantage over monarch. On her arrival in England, Lady Shrewsbury went in all her bridal 
Hargreaves’ spinning-jennies, which were adapted for spinning only.. This in- | state to visit her sister, Miss Dormer, at the convent where she was passing her 
vention, though of later discovery than the germ of spinning by rollers, was a | noviciate, previously to her taking the veil. Shrewsbury used all her 
year or two earlier reduced to practice. Its principle was to multiply the num- sisterly arts to entice back the young recluse to the gay world she had forsaken, 
ber of spindles; and *‘ Hargreaves is said to have received the original idea of but in vain. She thanked the countess; but told her she did not envy her 
his machine from seeing a one-thread wheel overturned upon the fluor, when | grandeur, but was far happier in her humble state. She afterwards took the 
both the wheel and the spindle continued to revolve. The spindle was thus veil, and was made abbess (I think) of a convent at Winchester. Lady Shrews- 
thrown from a horizontal to av upright position ; and the thought seems to have | bury had no children ; but she had adopted two young boys, the sons of a Mr. 
struck him, that if a number of spindles were placed upright, and side by side, Talbot, who was next heir to the earldom. The eldest of the boys (and her 
several threads might be spun at once. He contrived a frame, in one part of | favourite) died ; and the survivor, John Talbot, (who is now Earl of Shrews- 
which he placed eight rovings in a row, and in another part a row of eight spin- | bury.) and the domestic priest, the Rev. George Witham, made up the family 
dies.” ‘Thus, by these two inventions, the difficulty of procuring a sufficient | circle of the countess when I was a visitor at the abbey. She had frequently 
supply of raw materials for the weaver was obviated: the d priori probability old friends staying with her for several weeks at a time, all Catholics. The 
was that their wonderful powers might never be sufficiently developed, from a Blounts, Cliffords, and Hydes, were her most frequent guests. She also lived 
want of means to employ their products. on very friendly terms with the Protestant families in the neighbourhood, by all 
This, in fact, seems to have been felt. In 1784, the Rev. Dr. Cartwright | of whom she was much respected. It is time to close these reminiscences for 
(brother of the celebrated Major) was at Manchester; and the conversation the present; but I cannot conclude without some passing remarks upon the 
turning on Arkwright’s spinning-machinery, a gentleman observed— family priest Lefore mentioned. Mr. Witham was in appearance, what the poet 
“That as soon as Arkwright’s patent expired, so many mills would be erected, Thomson describes in his Castle of Indolence,— 
and so much cotton spun, that hands never could be found to weave it. To this ; “A little sleek, fat, oily man of God,” 
observation I replied, that Arkwright must then set his wits to work to invent a | looking as unlike a mortified religieux, as man can look ; but he was a kind- 
weaving-mill. This brought on a conversation on the subject, in which the Man- | hearted, guod-tempered man, happy in himself, and therefore no alloy to the 
chester gentlemen unanimously agreed that the thing was impracticable ; and, happiness of others. He passed an easy life at the abbey, and was at home 
in defence of their opinion, they adduced arguments which I certainly was in- | there in the real sense of the word. Lady Shrewsbury allowed him to do just 
competent to answer, or even to comprehend, being totally ignorant of the sub- | as he liked; and excepting at meals, or when in the discharge of his sacred 
ject, having at that time never seen a person weave. I controverted, however, the | duties, she saw little of him. He was, in fact, a sort of “ Will Wimble,” 
impracticability of the thing, by remarking, that there had lately been exhibited extremely well versed in all the little handicraft of an idle man. He had three 
in London an automaton figure which played at chess. Now you will not assert, | rooms appropriated to his own special use ; and those rooms were, perhaps, ag 
gentlemen, said I, that it is more difficult te construct a machine that shall weave, | well worth visiting as any in the abbey. His bed chamber was a perfect Noah’s 
than one which shall make all the variety of moves which are required in that | Ark, hung with old tapestry, and stuffed full of all sorts of curious things, look- 
complicated game. ing more like the museum of an antiquary, than the dormitory of a priest. The 
‘Some little time afterwards, a particular circumstance recalling this conver- | other two chambers he had converted into a printing and turning shop, where he 
sation to my mind, it struck me that, as in plain weaving, according to the con- | alternately amused himself with making little offerings for the ladies, sometimes 
ception I then had of the business, there could only be three movements, which | forming out of boxwood, fancy reels to wind cotton upon, and boxes to hold pins ; 
were to follow each other in succession, there would be little difficulty in pro- | at others, printing in large type, riddles and divers bagatelles of the like character, 
ducing and repeating them. Full of these ideas, I immediately employed a car- | given him by the young !adies who visited at the abbey. He once also printed 
penter and smith to carry them into effect. As soon as the machine was finished, | a history of the abbey, which for real antiquarian research, curious phraseology, 
I got a weaver to put in the warp, which was of such materials as sail-cloth is and primitive typography, would have been well worthy of a place in the British 
usually made of. To my great delight, a piece of cloth, such as it was, was the | Museum. Alas! that busy head and those industrious hands are now resting 
produce. As I had never before turned my thoughts to any thing mechanical, | in the quiet grave ; and the little ancient chambers, where he spent his blameless 
either in theory or practice, nor had ever seen a loom at work, or knewany thing | hours, are now inhabited perhaps by beings less innocently active and happy in 
of its construction, you will readily suppose that my first loom was a most rude | spirit. Poor Witham! I owe him a debt of gratitude; for it was he who was 
piece of machinery. The warp was placed perpendicularly, the reed fell with | my first printer and publisher; and a proud day it was to me (then a girl of 
the weight of at least half a hundred weight, and the springs which threw the | thirteen) when I saw my own name at full length, nost conspicuously placed in 
shuttle were strong enough to have thrown a Congreve rocket. In short, it re- | large and very black letters, at the head of my juvenile attemots in the art of 
quired the strength of two powerful men to work the machine at a slow rate and | stringing rhymes together. Indeed, I am very certain, that could I now (with 
only a short time. Conceiving, in my great simplicity, that I had accomplished | the fame of a Byron) see my works brought out in all the elegance of modem 
all that was required, I then secured what I thought a most valuable property by a | publication, the pleasure could never equal that with which I regarded again and 
patent, 4th of April, 1785. This being done, I then condescended to see how | again the rude typography, and coarse blue looking paper, of my reverend and 
other people wove ; and you will guess my astonishment, when I compared their | gratuitous printer. Peace to his memory, to which I pay this late but just debt, 
easy modes of operation with mine. Availing myself, however. of whatI then | of many years standing. 
saw, I made a loom, in its general principles nearly as they are now made. But 
it was not till the year 1787 that I completed my invention, when I took out my 
last weaving patent August Ist of that year.” 





——_ 


SICILIAN FACTS. 


This machine was not, however, successfully worked; but many improve- 
ments were made upon it which rendered it available; and in the mean time 
invention once stimulated was constantly on the alert. Mechanical science dis- 
covered machines for cleaning, carding, and combing cotton wool ; and Cromp- 
ton, improving upon Hargreaves and Arkwright, was enabled by his mule to spin 
threads of the finest texture ; whilst he was in turn improved upon by others. 


The reader who wishes a distinct and copious account of a manufacture 
possessing such universal and national interest. will do well to possess himself 
of Mr. Baines’s History. He will find in it a description of the various kinds 
of cotton plants, and of their wools ; with a sketch—slight indeed, but as ample 
as the materials will permit—of the early spread and progress of the trade, and 
of its first establishment in the various European countries. There is also a 





Chemical science was applied to bleaching ; and a process which formerly occu- 


most minute and interesting narrative, full of new information and living know- pied from six to eight months, was rendered capable of being performed in almost 


THE DEVIL’S BRIDGE 

The bridge over the Cantara, the Onobola of the Greeks, is called the Devil’s 
Bridge. It derived this name, according to the peasants, from the following cir- 
cumstance, which they relate with great gravity, and firmly believe. The stream, 
thus runs the tale, was so impetuous, that no architect could throw a bridge over 
it, the torrent invariably carrying it away before it could be completed. In this 
perplexity resource was had to the devil, who is accounted an excellent workman ; 
an angel] acquainted him that if he would undertake to build one, the first that 


ledge, regarding the inventions which have totally changed the character of the 
manufacture, intermingled with sketches of the men by whose inventive genius 
these gigantic changes were accomplished, and anecdotes of the difficulties they 
had to surmount and the hardships with which they had to struggle. Besides 
which, we have elaborate explanations of the successive steps in the processes 
of spinning and weaving the cloth, and of the modes of bleaching and printing 
it, with an estimate of the extent and value of the manufacture, and a view of 
the present condition of the classes engaged in it. To enter into all these points, 
would of course encroach far too much upon the space of a newspaper ; but we 
will endeavour to convey some general idea of the successive stages of the 
manufacture, and of the principles on which the improvements have been 
founded. 

The leading proc@sses which this fabric undergoes, from its arrival in England 
as the raw material till its final departure from the factory, are seven. The first 
thing to be done is to clean the cotton wool; the next is to comb the tangled 
fibres, and lay them parallel to each other; by the third, the short fibres are 
twisted into a thread; the fourth process is to weave the threads or yarn into 
cloth ; washing frees it from the dirt which it has contracted during its manu- 
facture ; bleaching removes the original colour of the cotton; and finally, the 
printer impresses upon it the many-coloured patterns which adapt it to the orna- 
mental uses of dress or furniture. Till towards the middle of the last century, 
every one of these processes was performed by hand ; now every one is executed 
by machinery ; man is merely an attendant vpon mechanical power: and what 
are the results ‘—‘ Sixty years since, our manefacturers consumed little more 
than three million pounds of raw cotton annually ; the annual consumption is 
now two hundred and eighty million pounds. In 1750, the county of Lancaster, 
the chief seat of the trade, had a population of only 297,400: in 1831, the 
number of its inhabitants had swelled to 1,336,854 ; and a similar increase has 
taken place in Lanarkshire, the principal seat of the manufacture in Scotland.” 

The first important invention, and which laid the foundation of all the 
subsequent improvements, was the spinning-machine, by which the fibres of the 
cotton-wool were twisted into thread. From the earliest origin of the art down 
to this discovery, the cotton manufacture had made little progress, and no improve- 
ment. The Hindoos worked with the same implements and in the same manner 
as they did thousands of years ago: in Europe, the coarsest articles, the warp 
of which was formed by linen thread, could only be produced, and those in 
limited quantites ; for every individnal thraad had to be spun singly and by hand, 
with a distaff and spindle. As one weaver—for the manufacture was then 
carried on in cottages—could use up much more yarn than many spinners could 
produce, there was always a difficulty in procuring the raw material. When 
the supply which he could obtain from the females of his own family was ex- 
hausted, he had to quit his loom, traverse the neighbourhood, flatter the caprices, 
bribe the vanity, and submit to the imposition or at least to the demands of the 
spinners, and was then not always able to procure a sufficiency of yarn. Any 
sudden demand increased the difficulty ; and ‘the weavers were sometimes paid 
less for the weft than they paid the spinner ; but durst not complain, much less 
abate the spinner, lest their looms should be unemployed.” This scarcity of raw 
material seemed likely to be more felt in 1738, by an improvement in throwing 
the shuttle ; though, perhaps owing to the circumstances already mentioned, it 
made little immediate progress. It is clear that the disadvantages under which 
the weavers laboured were felt by all; it is probable, though we find few traces 
of it in the volume, that many minds were turned towards the subject, with a 
view to remedy the evil. Be this as it may, the principle of the mode which 
Arkwight successfully reduced to practice in 1769, or rather some few years 
afterwards, was discovered in 1738, by John Wyatt or Lewis Paul (for though 
Mr. Baines speaks with certainty as to Wyatt, we think his conclusion scarcely 
supported by the evidence). The object in view was to supersede the distaff 
and spindle, that could only produce one thread, by a machine that should spin 
several threads at once. The principle then discovered, and now so successfully 
adopted, was to wind the rovings, or tow, on a cylinder, and pass them through 
two or more pairs of rollers (the second pair revolving with greater swiftness 
than the first) to a spindle, which twisted the loose fibres into a thread. At first 
the moving power was a horse ; and the number of threads spun by the original 
machine of Arkwright was only four; so that, looking at the expense of a horse 
and man, no great saving could have been accomplished. The clue, however, 
was gained; the application of water removed the objection of costliness: fur- 
ther improvements were made in the machine ; and finally, the advancement of 
the steam-engine by Watt gave an original moving power to any extent, and by 
lengthening the rollers any number of threads could be spun. The result is thus 
stated by Mr. Farey, in his Treatise on the Steam-Engine. 

“*A steam-engine of 100 horse power, which has the strength of 880. men, 
gives a rapid motion to 50,000 spindles, for spinning fine cotton threads ; each 
spindle forms a separate thread, and the whole number work together in an im- 


mense building, erected on purpose, and so adapted to receive the machines that | abbey, whigh whe held ofthe present owner, Mr. Talbot, son of Lady Elizabeth 








the same number of hours. Cylinder-printing in many cases superseded hand- | paseed over it should become his prey. Ever _ the watch to lay his clawe = 
printing with blocks ; by which means ‘a piece of cloth may be printed or dried | us poor mortals, the infernal a terminated his task, and sharpening his 
in one or two minutes, which by the old method would have required the appli- talons, sat down in expectation of his victim, when a dog crossed or Enraged 
cation of the block 448 times. The saving in labour is therefore immense ; one | at being thus outwitted and disappointed, his Satanic Majesty, stamping with his 
of the cylinder printing-machines, attended by a man and a boy, is actually capable | foot, struck out a stone ; for a long time it — impossible to find another to fill 
of producing as much work as could be turned out by one hundred block-printers Th the gap, and the bridge consequently continued useless, until Saint somebody, 
and ss many tear-boys.” | I have forgot his name, gave it his benediction, when the defect was imme- 
There still remain unnoticed many points of interest, either in the volume or | diately remedied, and the bridge rendered fit for its proper use. 
suggested by its statements. Not the least important of these is the answer WEDDINGS OF THE LOWER CLASSES IN AUGUSTA AND MESSINA. 
which the facts of the cotton trade furnish to those who trace every fall in the | When in Augusta, a friend conducted me one evening to the wedding party of 
price of a commodity to a rise in the value of gold, and hence proceed to mea- | a couple of young peasants, who had that morning been rivetted in the perdurable 
sure the extent of the “ depreciation.”” But we must be chary of breaking fresh | fetters of matrimony. We found the company assembled, and the usual cere- 
ground, ‘To those who feel an interest in the subject, we can cordially recom- | monies about to begin. At the upper end of the room, on two elevated chairs, 
mend this volume. It is all but complete ; and in saying this, we are not per- | sat in state the bride and bridegroom; exchanging sweet words and soft looks 
fectly sure that it could be rendered more complete. The deficiency we allude | with each other. The girl could not be more than fifteen, whilst the husband 
to regards the description of the processes, which are perhaps scarcely done so | scarcely appeared twenty. She was a good looking, lively brunette, dressed in 
as fully to satisfy the mind. How far this is practicable for a general reader who | a tight rose-coloured satin bodice, profusely ornamented with ribands, with a 
may know nothing of the actual modes, or of any analogous to them, may be a | striped silk petticoat tied up with a white bow as high as the knee, so as to dis- 
question ; and perhaps the observation of Jehnson on “‘ sounds in general” may | cover another of cloth of very gay colours underneath ; a handsome silk hand- 
be applied to the complex and delicate processes of a manufacture—* that words | kerchief covered her shoulders, her hair was carefully tied back with ribands, 
are unable to describe them.” | and fastened to a huge silver bodkin, called by the Sicilians spatella. The youth 
was arrayed in a jacket of blue velvet, with smallclothes of the same material, 
AN AUTO-BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. a red silk sash, and a waistcoat, on which dangled at least three dozen of large 
panne anti ade jee ahem. silver filagree buttons. Ina short time the mother of the bridegroom came in 
Lacock Abbey is so interwoven with my recollection of early days and early | with a basket, which she presented to every person in the room, who in turn put 
friends, that when memory conjures up the fairy scenes of my happy youth, that | in @ present prepared for the purpose, such as * riband, S part of shoes, a comb, 
venerable pile rises up in all the touching character of its holy beauty. Lacock | °* * handkerchief; while some of the wealthier inhabitants of the town who 
Abbey was founded ina distant age, by Ella, Countess of Shrewsbury ; who, | honoured the féte with their presence, contributed a shawl, a ring, or a pair of 
with her two nieces took the veil, and is buried in the cloisters of the abbey. | ear-rings. We also had taken care not to — unprovided, ber that the basket 
There is something highly picturesque and moving to the feelings, in the appear- | 8°? @8sumed a respectable appearance. Having received our oblations, the old 
ance of this fine abbey, standing ina fertile vale, with its old avenue, broa lady carried them to the young couple, taking them out, one by one, and com- 
terrace walks, and extensive cloisters, breathing as it were the heavenly music | ™@?tg on their respective beauty and value. This done, she retired with the 
of those holy spirits, that once animated the vestal forms of beauty. now | offerings ; but presently returned with a basket on each arm, one containing 
mouldered into dust, and of which the profane foot that treads over it takes no | ‘ted ciceri, (chick peas,) the other comfits and sugar plums, and followed by 
account. | a sturdy fellow, carrying an immense jar of wine, holding many bottles, with a 
The entrance hall is a magnificent apartment, with a double row of niches | 8!@88, Out of which we were all obliged to drink in succession, to the prosperity 
round its sides filled with statues, many of them finely executed: one of a and happiness of the newly-married eee hollber large handful of the ciceri, and a 
bishop, with a book in his hand, is particularly striking, and looks instinct with | smaller of the comfits, having been previously distributed to, and devoured by, 
life. ‘There is another equally good (though out of keeping with the tone of the | ‘Me guests. The company then fell to dancing with great spirit the farantella 
building) of Diogenes, with his lantern, going in search of an honest man. and other dances of the peasantry. during which the young couple took oo 
Over the high mantel that crowns the hospitable hearth of olden days, are the | tunity of slipping away, and we followed their example, not a little diverted with 
effigies of the Countess of Shrewsbury and her two beautiful neices, habited as | the novelty and simplicity of the — , . 
ou. I was also present at a marriage Letween parties of the inferior orders in Mes- 
From a door on one side of the hall you enter the inner cloisters, and a small | *"4- On returning home from church, the bride and bridegroom were saluted 
green enclosure, which still bears the name of the “ nun’s burying ground.” by a sharp shower of Comms, amongst which were ants and almonds covered 
The great dining-room is a noble and lofty apartment, fit for the banquetings of with sugar, from which I fancy the happy couple received some coinpliments 
ancient times. Some fine paintings upon pannel adorn the sides. There are they would rather have dispensed with. , ; 
also two full-length portraits, by Vandyke, of Charles the First and his queen, Presents were made by the company to the bride, which were afterwards 
Henrietta Maria ; and one of bluff-King Hal, by Holbein. From the dining | Pl@ced with her dove, or dowry, in the middle of the room, on 4 fine damask coun- 
room, a few steps conduct to a gallery hung with family portraits, and other old terpane, for the inspection of her friends, the different articles, as is also the 
pictures ; one of a nun, who (as a legend of the abbey says) ** escaped with her ae Italy, having been previously appraised by confidential person. All 
lover, having leaped from the high tower, in which the abbess had confined her, | ‘“® male guests are expected, on these occasions, to sing a song in praise of the 
and sustained no injury from her fall, but the fracture of her little finger.” The charms and accomplishments, however little deserved, of the bride. One of the 
portrait of her lover, if-the painter was correct in his likeness, would only justify | *°"SSters. when I was present, compared the beauty of the lady to that of Sirena 
the nun’s conduct upon thé’ supposition of witchcraft ; for to look at his more | 4¢ ™47¢, or mermaid, which was excessively appropriate, as her father happened 
than disagreeable visage, one would imagine the young maiden to have broken to bea fisherman. . , 
her finger in running away from, instead of to, him. At the end of the gallery, | _. I was introduced to the mother and grandmother of the bride, both of them, - 
another flight of steps leads up to the library, one of the most appropriate rooms singularly happened, in a fair way of adding to their respective families; the 
for study imaginable. One of the windows looks into the cloister; and | /@tter told me she was forty-eight years of age, her daughter, by far the hand- 
contemplation seems, with its still small voice, to woo us to sit down, and muse somest women in the company, not excepting the bride, was about thirty-two ; 
upon “the days of other years.” here are some scarce old books, and many | " is this uncommon in Sicily, where girls are often wives at twelve, and not 
interesting records, together with some good paintings in this room. A portrait unfrequently mothers * thirteen. 7 
of Oliver Cromwell's favourite daughter, a lovely melancholy looking creature, There are certain districts in Sicily, where they cast handfule of wheat on 
claims all our sympathy for the poor victim of a father’s heartless ambition. the newly-married couple, as an omen of fertility and abundance. Sometimes 
Lord and Lady Falconbridge, and the celebrated beauty, Dorothy Sidney, they give them honey to eat to indicate the sweetness and concord with which 
Countess of Sunderland, Waller's “ Saccharissa,” also adorn the walls. ‘The | ‘eit lives ought to be passed together. The custom of throwing nuts at nuptials 
abbey is not so largely accommodated with sitting-rooms as many good country | 'S Of sreat antiquity. Catullus, “in Epithalamio,” says— 
houses, long galleries and corridors taking up much of the building. Of the ” Da nuces pueris. 
chapel I cannot speak ; for though a constant visitor at the abbey for many years, And Virgil— 
I never once attended service there, and that, from no other motive than a re- 
pugnare+-to go ant of mere curiosity, as many of my friends did. At the period 
to which I afm now reverting, the late Countess of Shrewsbury resided at the 








—_— 


Tibi ducitur uxor, 
Sparge marite nuces, tibi deserit Hesperus Citam. 
SHORT COMMONS. ' 
Two friends, rather out at the elbows, and very much in want of a dinner, 





no room is lost. Seven hundred and fifty people are sufficient to attend all the | Talvot, sinee married to Captain Fielding. Lady Shrewsbury, though nearly 
operations of such a cotton mill; and by the assistance of the steam engine | eighty yearsof age, had all the vivacity of youth: and her good temper, 
they will be enabled to spin as much thread as 200,000 persons could do without | ho8pjtality, and a large’ fund of anecdote, made young people delight in her 
machinery,—or one person can do as much as 266. The engine itself only re-| society. She was a styiet Catholic, pious without parade, and a genuine sup- 
quires two men to attend it, and supply it with fuel. Each spindle in a mill will | porter of the old. aristocracy, without any of those unbecoming airs of pride, 
produce between two and a half and three hanks (of 840 yards each) per day, | too often attending high rank. She had been in her youth a great beauty, and 
which is upwards of a mile and a quarter of thread in twelve hours; so that| was sent by her father, Lord Dormer, to a Fren-h convent to be educated. Her 
the 500,000 spindles will produce 62,500 miles of thread every day of twelve| own account of her first interview with the Earl of Shrewsbury was very 
hours, which is more than a sufficient length to go two and a half times round | amueing; * Being told that an English gentleman had brought letters from my 
the globe.” . father, I hurried into the lady abbess’s parlour, where the earl, then a beautiful | 
In converting the cotton fibres into thread, two processes were undergone. By | young man, was waiting to see me. I had been so long within those dismal | 
the first, called roving, the short fleecy rolls of the cotton were made into thick | walls, and never seen a man, but our old confessor, and a hideous looking crea- 
threads, termed rovings; spinning converted these rovings into yarn. The origi-| ture, who came to draw my tooth, that the earl looked like an angel to me.” 








nal machines of Arkwright were only intended for spinning, but they were| They were soon married, and spent some time at the court of the French 


who had not seen one another for a long time, happened to meet one day in the 


| streets of Catania; delighted at the rencontre, they agreed to adjourn together 


to an eating-house. Upon inquiry into each other’s circumstances they found 
they could just muster enough between them for a ragout and macaroni, with the 
ordinary accompaniments of bread and wine. When the tempting viands were 


| placed on the table, one of them, to whom nature, more liberal than fortune, had 


allotted a first class appetite, measuring with an experienced eye the contents of 
the dish, feund, without much calculation, that he could dispose of the whole 
without running any great risk of a surfeit. Hitting then on a lucky thought for 
securing at least the greater portion for himself, he said, with a long face, to his 
companion, ** Dear Tom, since we last met, you have had the misfortune, #5 

have heard, to lose your worthy father; pray, my good fellow, tell me how the 
melancholy event took place.” The other, who happened to be a great talker, 
and yery vain of his elocution, instantly most obligingly commenced the pathetic 
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narration ; his friend, all mouth and littte ear, immediately attacked the dinner, 
gramming the beef and maccaroni down his throat at a prodigious rate, whilst 
his unsuspecting friend continued, detailing all the particulars of his parent’s 
decease, whichhe just managed to finish by a decent burial as his friend finished 
his fifth plateful, leaving but a beggasly account of the maccaroni in the corner 
of the dish. The orator, whom a glance at his empty plate now awoke to the 
cause of the other’s curiosity, hoping at least to secure the scanty portion remain- 
ing for his share, said, ** Dear Dick, I have told you all; so now let us hear how 
your poor father died.” “Mine,” said his friend, whose father had unfortu- 
nately been hanged, helping himself to the rest of the macaroni, * my father 
died suddenly.” 
—p— 


A COCKNEY’S RURAL SPORTS. 

| was lately invited by a French gentleman to pass a few weeks with him at 
his chateau in the Auxerrois, at fifty leagues from Paris. As I am fond of the 
country, and Monsieur De V —, moreover, being an excellent fellow, I did 
not long hesitate in accepting his invitation. Ah! when I pronounced the 
fatal ““ Oui,” little did I suspect that, by the uttering of that one word, I had 
devoted myself to a week of bitter suffering. 

The evening for our departure arrived. We took the diligence to Auxerre. 
At intervals, during our nocturnal progress, I was saluted with a friendly tap on 
the back, accompanied with the exclamation, “ Ah, ca, mon ami, nous nous 
amuserons, jespére.” This brought to my mind pleasant anticipations of my 
fnend’s clumps, his meadows, and his silver streams. Daylight opened to us 
the prospect of a delightful country. Every now and then a bare scampered 
across the road, or a partridge winged its way throngh the air. On such occa- 
sions Monsieur De V would exclaim, “ Vois-tu ¢a, mon cher?” his eyes 
sparkling with delight. This I attributed to his fondness for roasted hares and 
partridges, and promised myself a plentiful regale of them; little did I foresee 
the torments these reptiles were to occasion me. On our arrival at Auxerre, 
owing to some unusual delays on the road, we found we were too late for the 
regular coach to Vilette, the place of our destination. ‘** C’est un petit malheur,” 
said my companion (a Frenchman is so happily constituted that he seldom en- 
counters a grand malheur): “It is but fifteen leagues to Vilette, and at nine 
this evening we'll take the Patuche.” 

Now the Patache, though a very commodious travelling-machine, is not quite 
as easy in its movements as a well-built English chariot, nor as a post-chaise, 
nor as a taxed-cart, nor, indeed, as a common English road-waggon. It is a 
square box without springs, fastened flat down upon poles, and dragged along 
upon two heavy, ill-constructed wheels. The night was dark; our route lay 
along a bye-road, not paved but covered with large stones, thrown loosely and 
carelessly along it, and our driver was half drunk and half asleep. We were 
jolted to the right and to the left, backwards, forwards, bumped up to the roof, 
and, in heavy rebounds, down again upon the hard seat. It was making a toil 
of apleasure. For some time we laughed, or affected to laugh, but at length 
our sufferings grew too real for a jest. We were bruised from head to foot, 
and our situation was not rendered more agreeable by the reflection that it was 
without remedy. ‘ C'est egal,” exclaimed my friend, in the intervals between 
his groans. Idid notfind itso. After five hours’ pulverising, at two o'clock 
in the morning, and having made but little progress on our journey, our driver 
stopped at a miserable village, and resolutely refused to proceed any farther till 
daybreak. *‘* Nimporte,” said Monsieur De V , “that will allow us an 
hour and a half’s rest, e¢ ¢a cera charmant.” Charming! What is there so 
perversely tormenting as the short period of wnrest thrust upon one in the 
course of a fatiguing journey? It is scarcely sufficient to recover one from the 
state of feverish agitation excited by long-continued motion, and which it is ne- 
cessary to subdue before sleep will operate, and the instant it begins to do so 
one is cruelly dragged forth again. However, anything was better than the 
Patache. I was lifted out, for I was totally deprived of the power of self- 
exertion. At daybreak I was lifted in again; and at eleven o'clock on the third 

, after our departure from Paris, we arrived at Vilette. ‘And now,” ex- 

aaod my friend, ‘‘ Nous nous amuserons !” 

| passed the whole of that day on a sofa, and at night I slept soundly. The 
next morning, after arranging my writing materials on a table, I selected a book 
as my intended companion in my rambles, put pencil and paper into my pocket, 
that I might secure such bright ideas as [ doubted not the country would inspire, 
and went into the breakfast-room. A party of ladies and gentlemen, visitors at 

Vilette, were already assembled. The repast ended, this was Monsieur De 
V——’s address to me: ** Maintenant, mon cher, nous nous amuserons. You 
are an Englishman, consequently a fine sportsman. You will find here every 
thing you can desire. Fishing-tackle, dogs. guns, horses—par exemple, you 
shall ride Hector while you stay—no one here can manage him, but you'll soon 
bring him to reason. Allons ! we'll ride to-day. Sacristi! Hector will fly 
with you twelve leagues an hour! Only remember, that as we shall not be 
equally well mounted, you must keep him in a little, that we may not lose the 
pleasure of your conversation by the way.” Then turning to some others of the 
party, he said, ‘* The English are in general better horsemen than we; ii n’y a 
pas de comparaison, Messieurs ; vous allez voir.” 

This was an unexpected blow. I wished the earth would open and hide me 
in its deepest recesses. I, who had never in my life caught a flounder! I, who 
had never pulled a trigger to the annoyance of beast or bird! I, who had never 
performed any very extraordinary equestrian feat, suddenly called upon “ to 
witch the world with noble horsemanship,” and sustain the sporting credit of 
England !—I, who am the exact antipode to Colonel Th n, and stand at op- 
posite points of pre-eminence with him; he being the very best sportsman in 
the world, and I the very worst,—a superiority which, in each case, leaves com- 
petition so far behind, that I have sometimes been proud of mine. Now it 
availed me nothing. What would I not have given for my great opposite’s dex- 
terity of hand, his precision of eye, his celerity of foot! How did I envy him 
his power of riding more miles in a minute than any horse could carry him! 
How did I yearn to be able, like him, to spit with a ramrod a dozen partridges 
flying, or angle with six hooks upon the same line, and simultaneously catch a 
pike of twenty pounds weight with eacht ‘These were vain longings, and some- 
thing was necessary to be done. It seemed to me that the equestrian honour of 
England was confided to my keeping, and depended on my exertions that day ; 
and with the desperate reflection that, at the worst, J should be quits for a 
broken neck, I went with the rest into the court-yard, where the horses were 
waiting for us. I must here beg permission to digress; for that my readers 
may fully appreciate the horrors of my situation, their attention to my equestrian 
Memoirs is indispensable. I will be as brief as possible. 

Till somewhat at an advanced period of my life, learning to ride had always 
appeared to me a superfluous part of education. Putting one foot into the stir- 
rup, throwing the other across the saddle, and sitting astride it, as I had seen 
many persons do, seemed to me to be the mere work of intuition, common mat- 
ter of course, as easy and as natural to man as walking. Having principally in- 
habited the capital, horse-riding, as a thing of necessity, had never once occur- 
ted tome. I had never considered it as a recreation ; and my journeys, whether 
of business or pleasure, I had always performed in carriages. Thus I had at- 
tained the age of manhood—confirmed manhood, reader !—without ever having 
mounted a horse ; and this, not from any suspicion that I was incompetent to 
the task, nor frem any unwillingness to the effort. but simply, as I have said, 
from never having experienced the absolute necessity of so doing. 

















‘ It happened that I was chosen one of a numerous party to Weybridge, in | spasm, and hastily returned to my chamber. 
Surrey ;—alas! though but very few years have elapsed since then, how are its | Monsieur de V 


numbers diminished ! 
few whom he has spared are separated from each other, some by intervening 
Oceans, others by the wider gulph formed by the decay of friendship, the wither- 
ing of affection—No matter. On the eve of our departure, it was discovered 
that all the places in the carriages would be occupied by ladies: each man, ex- 
Cept myself, was provided with a horse, and the important question arose— 
How is P.* to get there?” It was’ soun settled, however, by some one say- 
ing, “Oh! [ll lend him a horse ;” and my accepting his proposition, and thank- 
ing him for his civility, in just the same tone of nonchalance asif he had offer- 
ed mea place in a post-chaise. No doubts, no misgivings, concerning the suc 
Cessful result of the morrow’s undertaking came across me: I had nothing to do 
but get upon a horse, and ride him to Weybridge. That night I slept soundly ; 
the next morning I rose in a placid state of mind, ate my breakfast as usual, and 
conducted myself with becgming decency and composure till the appointed hour 
of Starting. I was the first q¢ the place of rendezvous. 
for me was led to the door, I walked towards it with a steady and firm etep, 
mounted—gallantly, I may say—and, to the last, exhibited no signs of emotion. 
he carriage drove off. In consequence of some little derangements, a full 
Quarter of an hour had passed before the whole of the cavalry was assembled ; 
— patiently at the street-door; and without pretending to rival Mr. 
nee or young Saunders, I may boast that, during the whole of that time, I 
ch Pt my seat with wonderfubté@nacity : I sat in a way that might have excited 
'e envy of the statue in Den.Juan. At length the signal was given for start- 
= I advanced with the fest, neither ostentatiously taking the front, nor 
imidfy Seeking the rear, but fatling in just as chance directed—in short, as any 
PO rider would have done, who attached no sort of importance to the 
- of ‘sifting across ahoree. Our road lay down St. James’s-street (the place 
‘ ° Poe through the Park, and along the King’s-road. Arriving opposite 
pal my companions turned their horses to the right, while my horse 
oa . _ to the left. This occasioned a general cry of “* This is the way—this 
rt a way ;” and already I fancied I perceived among them signs of distrust in 
= “questrian talents. For my own part, I was all confidence, and just giving 
~ Horse's head a twitch to the right, I soon remedied my first error, or rather 
» and again became one of the party. We proceeded, at a slow walking 









pace, from the Palace-gate to the entrance of the Stable-yard; and though I | 
would not be considered as prone to boasting, I will say, that for the whole of 
that distance, I did not meet with the slightest hinderance or accident. By-the- 

bye, the police ought to interfere to prevent milk-women with their cross- 

ing a street when they see a horse advancing. A person of this class came di- 

rectly under my horse’s nose, and but for ——, who rode up and caught hold of 

the strap which was fastened about his head,* the careless woman must have 

been knocked down. She was, however, sufficiently punished by the boys in 

the street, for I heard them shout after her, ‘* Well done, stupid!” “ That’s 

right, Johnny Raw!” On reaching the Stable-yard, my horse, instead of fol- 

towing the others, as I imagined he would have done of his own accord, walked 

slowly towards the mansion of the Marquess of Stafford ; but a tug to the left 

instantly brought him into the proper direction. I did not regret this accident, 

for it served to convince me that I possessed a certain degree of power over 

the animal ; moreover, that I performed the manceuvre with some dexterity, for 

I observed that the centinels looked at each other and smiled. Indeed, I may 

say that the people on both sides of the way stopped to gaze at me as I passed 

along: a compliment they did not bestow on any other of the party. In St. 

James's-park—may I mention it without incurring the charge of vanity '—a 

cavalry officer actually stopped his horse, and remained for some time looking 

after me! At Pimlico-gate there was a general whispering amoug my friends, 

and all, except poor R , (now no more!) galloped off. He and I continued 

our route for some time, very leisurely ; and, for my part, I was as much at my 

ease as if seated in an arm-chair. R , every now and then, cast a glance 

at me, and seemed anxious to speak, yet hem’d and ha’d, and appeared confused 

in a way I could not then account for. At length he said, “ P.* my good fel- 

low, we have twenty miles to ride to dinner, and we shall never get there at this 

rate.”—* Well,” said I, “put spurs to your horse.”"—** Aye, but—" (with 

great hesitation)—* but you !’—*’Tis all one to me.”’—* My dear fellow, I’m 

—in short I—I’m d—d sorry to see you on horseback.”—To this I replied 
nothing ; but, applying a hearty lash to my courser's flanks, he set off at full 

speed, adopting that peculiar one-two-three pace which, I have since been in- 

formed, is denominated acanter. Why he chose that in preference to what is 
called a trot, or a gallop, I have never been able satisfactorily to learn; but I 

was considerably obliged to him for the selection; for though the motion was 
inconceivably rapid, it was, at the same time, pleasant and easy. I take it that 
flying must be very like it. He seemed scarcely to touch the ground. The 
hot-houses that decorate the King’s-road, the ‘* Gardeners’ grounds,” the “* Pros- 
pect-places,’’ and * Pleasant-rows,”’ and ‘* Paradise-terraces,’’ were no sooner 
seen than passed—they appeared and vanished! The rapidity of my progress is 
not to be described : and had I been allowed to proceed, 1 am persuaded I should 
have been at Weybridge—at least, somewhere or other twenty miles off—within 
the hour. But soon I heard R shouting after me: * Stop, stop, for the 
love of heaven, or you’ll break your neck!” He overtook me, and entreated 
me to return, assuring me it was fearful even to behold me. Convinced, as | 
was, that I should have gone on very well in my own, or rather, my horse’s way, 
he appeared so seriously uneasy on my account, that I consented to return. 
“Shall I lead you—that is, show you the way back to the stable!” I desired 
only to know where it was, and, thanking him for his super-abundant caution, 
took the road towards May-fair; or, rather, the horse took it, for, literally, he 
walked gently back without any effort of mine to guide him; standing still, as 
if by instinct, when he came to the toll-gate at Hyde-park-corner, then turning 
up one street, down another, now right, now left, till he reached the stable. 
There he stood quietly while I dismounted, and when I was fairly off his back, 
he slowly turned his head, and cast a look at me. It was a look of quiet, good- 
natured repruach, for having caused him to be dragged from his comfortable 
warm stable to no purpose. As he walked towards his stall, he looked towards 
where the grooms were assembled, and, by ene glance, acquainted them with 
the whole of my adventures. Their nods and winks assured me that he did so. 
I ordered a chaise (a means of locomotion I strongly recommend to all such as 
are not accustomed to horse exercise) and arrived at Weybridge, in good time 
for dinner :—a disinclination to much walking, for two or three days afterwards, 
being the only distinct effect resulting from my little expedition. 


My next essay was on Brighton Downs. My late defeat (for in a certain de- 
gree it was so) had taught me caution. Instead, therefore, of taking a full-grown 
horse, I selected a pony for this experiment, determining to choose one an inch 
higher every day, till I should gradually have acquired the power of managing an 
animal of the largest dimensions. ButI fear it is not in my destiny fo excel in 
equestrian exercises: this second attempt was even less successful than the first. 
In order to give fair play to the principle I intended to adopt, I chose a pony so 
small, than when I was across him my feet nearly touched the ground, and it 
was a moot point whether I was riding, or walking with a pony between my legs. 
Scarcely had he tasted the sharp fresh air of the Downs when he became frisky : 
he ran, and I ran; but as he was the swifter of the two, he soon (not threw me, 











I had been seated on an invisible horse. An attempt to overtake him would 
have beon useless; so [ gently walked back to town, calculatitig what it was 
likely 1 should have to pay for the lost pony. But what was my surprise, when, 


standing close at my elbow! Now, though we sometimes speak of horse-laughs, 


yet horses do not laugh; that is to say, they do not express their sense of the 
ridiculous by that vulgar convulsion peculiar to man: no, they evince it by a 


subtle and delicate variation of countenance ; and I shall never believe other- 
wise than that at the moment I caught my pony’s eye, he was enjoying a sly, 
Shandean, internal chuckle at the awkward aituation his flight had left me in, 
and my evident confusion at his unexpected return. Since that time, I have 
never been able to look a horse in the face without blushing, from an inexplicable 
persuasion that the history of my misadventures in their company has got abroad 
among them, and serves as a standing jest to the whole race. 

The reader may now form some idea of the state of my feelings as I approach- 
ed the court-yard at Vilette. ‘The ladies were specially invited to see me “ turn 
and wind’’ this untameable courser, a la mode Anglaise. In great extremities 
slight consolations are eagerly caught at. I had never yet tried to ride in France ! 
This was not much to be sure; yet it was sufficient to inspire me with the 
assurance that I should come out from the ordeal at something less than the cost 
of abroken neck. The very appearance of the animal added to my confidence. 
It was an immense horse, finely proportioned, nearly seven foot tall from the 
ground to the crown of his head, of a dark snuff-colour, with a long, bushy, 
waving tail, and a beautiful head of hair floating loosely in the morning breeze. 


into the saddle,‘ when the intelligent creature slowly turned his head and 
darted at me a look ! There was in it more than whole hours of human 
language : it was eloquence refined into an essence which rendered words unne- 
cessary ; its single glance spoke plainly of Weybridge and of Brighton Downs! 
It combined all the forms of oratory, but persuasion and entreaty were its great 
characteristics. (There was besides an appeal from the animal’s consciousness 
of his own strength to my consciousness of my weakness ; and his mute oration 
concluded with an exhortation, that I would spare him the pain of dislodging me 
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| bei o easy and obvious as to satisfy none but the veriest cockney. 
The horse intended | =. pm y “ 7 


from his encumbered loins ; an event which, considering my usual and involuntary 
deference to the will or caprice of my quadruped companion, it would be beyond 
all horse-ean power to avoid. ‘To me, experienced in these matters, all this was 
distinctly uttered. I found it would be useless to proceed ; so, submitting to the 
necessity of the case, I made a start, bent myself double, complained of a violent 
“ C’est pour un autre jour,” said 
, as he motioned for Hector to be led back to the stable ; 





Death has been fearfully industrious among us; and the | and the equestrian honour of England survived another day. 


An hour or two after the departure of the cavalry, I found myself sufficiently 
recovered te quit my room, and sallied forth to enjoy the country after my own 
fashion. I sat down first under one clump, then another, strolled about the mea- 
dow, the farm-yard (taking a long turn to avoid the stable), loitered by the side 
of a little winding rivulet, betook myself to its rustic bridge, and indulged freely 
in the pontial luxuries I have before alluded to; next I went to the kitchen 
ground, watched the operations of the gardener, and from him learnt the names 
of various flowers ; also to distinguish roots and plants while growing, such as 
potatoes, asparagus, turnips, carrots, and others; which I was astonished to 
find so different from what they appear to be when served up at table. Several 
fruit-treés, too, he taught me to tell one from another, almost as readily by their 
forms and leaves, as by the inspection of the fruit they bear,—the latter mode 
These are 
the true uses and pleasures of a visit to the country, at least they are all I am, or 
desire to be, acquainted with ; and in the enjoyment of them did I pass the hours 
till dinner-time. 

At dinner, many were the expressions of regret at the accident which had 
prevented my showing the party the English mode of taming the spirit of a high- 
blooded horse ; and impatiently did they look forward to the merrow, when the 
exhibition might take place. So did not J. In what was called the cool of the 
evening—the thermometer, which for part of the day had been standing at 104, 
being then ahout.83—a walk was proposed. | thanked my stars that it was not 
aride. After tiis, the evening was spent in the real French fashion. Every- 
body, old and young, sx to playing at Colin Maillard (blind-man’s-buff); then 
Madame Saint V went to the piano-forte, and accompanied her daughter, 
Mademoiselle Alphonsine, in some pretty French romances; then everybody 
jumped up to play at puss-in-the-corner ; then a game at ecarté was proposed, 
and while some were betting and others playing, a duet on the harp and piano- 
forte was performed by Mademoiselle Adéle de G and her sister Virginie ; 
then everybody got up and danced (my spasms came on with greater violence 











* Bridle is the proper term. Prister’s Devit. 





than ever) ; shaw prerybedy 
retired 


but) ran from under me, leaving me for a few seconds standing a-straddle, as if 


on arriving at his owner’s door, I perceived my frisky and unfaithful bearer 


I had just put one foot in the stirrup, and was preparing to swing myself 












called for sugar and water; and then everybody 


I did net sleep well. I suffered an attack of night-mare. In my dreams I saw 
Hector—I was on Brighton Downs—at Weybridge. Nags’-heads passed in rapid 
succession before me t grotesque exaggerations of the horse form— 
even wooden hobby-horses, as if in mockery of me, joined the terrific procession. 
As soon as daylight broke J arose, and scarcely was | dressed when Monaieur de 
Vv came into my room: I expected to see Hector walk in after him; but it 
happened that Hector was not the subject of his errand. He and the other gen- 
tlemen were all going out a shooting, and were only waiting for me. For me! 
Under different circumstances, this would have been a dreadful visitation 
me ; as it was, I considered it rather as arelief. I had never pulled a trigger in 
my life, except occasionally that of a pistol or an old musket, for the mere plea- 
sure of firing them off. ‘* What then!” thought I, * it is as easy to shoot atan 
object as to fire in the air: you have but to point your piece at a certain mark 
and pull the trizger, and, that done, the deuce is in it if the shot can'tytake care 
of themselves.” A flask of improved double-proof gunpowder and (spite of my 
most earnest entreaties to the contrary) a double-barrelled Manton, with all his 
latest patent improvements, were delivered over to me. Ordinary powder, or an 
indifferent gun, would have furnished me with somewhat of an excuse in the very 
possible case of my failure; now, no chance was left me of concealing or dis- 
guising my want of skill: for, notwithstanding my confidence in the facility of 
the operation I was about to perform, I still thought the dexterity acquired 
long practice might be of some little advantage. I ; L entreated ; 
could not think of appropriating to myself the best gun in the collection. It was 
all in vain: I was the only Englishman of the party ; the gun had_never yet had © 
a fairtrial: I was to show what could be done with it, “and,” added Monsieur de 
Vv in a whisper, “I wish to convince some of my incredulous friends here, 
that the stories I have related of what I have seen performed by English sports- 
men are not altogether apocryphal.” Finding my situation to be rma hap 
ad to. 











I loaded my improved, patent, double-barrelled Manton ; and, rine’ 
certain odds in my favour, took care to put in plenty of shot. “It will be t 
thought I, “if among so many one does not tell.” We sallied forth, and pre- 
sently turned up a whole drove of partridges. I hastily presented my piece, and 
fired in among them at random, pulling both triggers at once. I killed nothing, 
but to my great surprise and satisfaction, lamed three poor devils. This piece of — 
cruelty, however, was unintentional, for so far from aiming at such delicate marks 
as their legs or wings, I had no intention of striking, in particular, any one of 
their bodies. The effect of this, my first sporting effort, seemed to excite some 
astonishment among my brother sportsmen; and well it might, for it astonished 
me. One person asked me, whether in England it was usual to fire among the 
birds, as I had done, scarcely allowing them time to rise? and another inquired 
whether English sportsmen usually fired off both barrels at once’ To this I 
carelessly replied, that ** Some did, and some did not ; ” and proceeded to reload 
my patent, improved, double-barrelled Manton. Scarcely had I done this, when 

a hare was perceived sitting at a very short distance ; as a matter of politeness 
it was instantly pointed out tome. I levelled my piece and pulled the triggers ; 
it missed fire. ‘This was, as they all said, a malheur ; for the hare escaped. But 
made to that end—the truth is, I had forgotten to prime it; add to which, ano- 
ther little irregularity, I had thrust my waddings into the barrels before I put in 


the powder. My sight is weak, and of very limited span: this, as I am in- 
formed, is a disadvantage in the field. It is not surprising, therefore, that my 
third shot was directed against what I mistook for a living ture of some kind. 
or other, but which rurned out to be a hat a labourer had on a branch 


of atree. Luckily I did it no injury, and Monsieur de V——psupposing I fired 
at it merely to create a laugh, and fired wide of it to avoid spoiling the poor man’s 
property, laughed heartily, at the same time applauding me for my considera- 
tion. I willingly left him in his error, and was proceeding to reload, when a ser- 
vant came running up to me witha letter. ‘The letter, was from Paris, and 
trés pressée being written on the outside, the man thought it might be of suffi- 
cient importance to warrant his interruption of my sports. It was of no sort of 
importance whatever, but, keeping that to myself, I made it my excuse to return 
to the house in order that I might answer it by that day’s post. So delivering 
my improved, patent, double-barrelled Manton into what I knew to be more com- 
petent hands, I left the field amidst expressions of the deep regret of my com- 
panions, at finding my specimens of English shooting, like my exhibition of Eng- 
lish horsemanship, deferred till to-morrow. Happy was I when! found myself 
once more tranquilly leaning over the railing of my dear little bridge, and con- 
soling was the reflection that, as yet, the sporting honour of my country had suf- 
fered no impeachment at my hands ; since, for any thing my friends knew to the 
contrary, I might, had I but chosen to do so, have knocked down all the game 
in the arrondissement. 

The next day promised to be to me one of pure and unmixed delight, What 
was my joy when, on waking, I heard the rain pouring down in torrents, with 
every appearance of its being what is called a thorough set-in-rainy day. 
“ Well,” thought I, “I shall see nothing of the cursed horses and guns to-day.’” 
We all met at breakfast, and I, by an unusual flow of spirits, revived those of 
the rest of the party, rather depressed by what they unjustly stigmatized as the 
unlucky fall of rain. It deranged all their projects. But their regrets: were 
chiefly on my account: ** How disappointing, how vexatious it must be to Mon- 
sieur that he can neither ride nor shoot to-day!” By repeated assurances that 
I could for once forego those delights, I succeeded in tranquillizing them. No 
sooner was breakfast ended, thansMadame St. V—— challenged me to a game 
at billiards, “Ah ga, prenez garde, Madame,” said Monsieur de V——, “the 
English are excellent players.” ‘* My torments,” said I to myself, “are to know 
no end! Confound billiards! I never played a game in my life. Well—one 
is not obliged to be an admirable Crichton: up to this time they take me to be 
an able horseman and an expert shot—surely that is enough, and I may venture 
to confess that I know nothing of billiards.”—I did so: I was praised for my 
modesty. I protested my ignorance: Madame assured me that she was not de 
la premiere force, and consented to take six points at the onset. I persisted that 
I knew nothing of the game; Madame perceived that my objection to play 
against her arose from my conscious superiority, and said that to make it agree- 
able to me, she would take eight points—nay ten. We proceeded to the billiard- 
room. ‘ Did I prefer the Russian or the French game!” Not knowing one 
from the other, I left it entirely to the choice of Madame, who chose—lI really 
can't say which. In the course of about ten minutes’ play, Madame counted 
seven, and J—as may be supposed—had not made a hit. My complaisance was 
the theme of general approbation. Presently, striking my ball with force, it 
happened to strike another, and by its rebound happened to strike a third, and 
one of the three happened to roll into a sack at the corner of the table. 
Here 1 was overwhelmed with applause, and half-stunned with shouts of “ C’est 
admirable! Oh! que c'est bien joué!” My fair adversary remarked, that hither- 
to I had been complaisant, but that now I was growing méchant. My complai- 
sance. however, soon returned, and in a few minutes she won the game, without 
my having again made one ball strike another. Nothing now was heard of but 
my complaisance. Madame Saint V- was charmed at my poliesse ; I had 
allowed her to win the game, playing only one “4 just to prove what I was ca- 
pable of doing; but she begged that next time I would not treat her so much 
like a child, but put forth my strength against her, as she was anxious to improve. 
The result of this was the proposal of a match for the next day between me and 
Monsieur L——, (a celebrated player.) bot with a particular stipulation, that I 
should give him two points at starting. ‘The day now went very rainily and plea- 
santly on, and I was tolerably at my ease, except when, every now and then, I 
was appealed to todecide some sporting question, or settle some dispute concern- 
ing the breed and management of horses. However, I contrived to get through 
tolerably well considering, by saying a little and shaking my head significantly — 
a method I have seen adopted with success in much graver matters. 

For three or four days after thia, it rained charmingly. Those showers were 
to me more than figuratively the “ pitying @ews of heaven ;” for though each 
morning I was threatened with the infliction of some new party of pleasure on 
me, either @ cheval or @ la chasse, the state of the weather prevented the 
execution of the sentence. Night and morning did I consult the barometer— 
(a Dollond suspended in the salle a manger)}—which for two whole days pointed 
steadfastly to“ much rain.” My sleep was tranquil,—my spirits were buoyant. 
On the third day, to my great consternation, the faithless index wavered towards 
“changeable.” My visits to the instrument now became more frequent ; and 
had I had “ Argosies at sea,” I could not have watched its variations with a 
more feverish anxiety. On one of these occasions I was roused from my 
musings by a tap on the back. It was from the hand of Monsieur de V. ‘ 
“* Ah! mon cher,” said he, * I don’t wonder at your impatience ; but fine weather 
is returning, and then we'll make up for lost time—nous nows amuserons bien, 
allez.” The fine weather did, indeed, return ! The barometer had now reached 
“ fair,” and was rapidly approaching towards “ set fair.” Something was neces- 
sary to be done, and that speedily. But what 1 Teould not always affect a sud- 
den attack of spasms, nor dared I repeat my unintended joke of mistaking a hat 
for a partridge ; I could not reasonably hope for the arrival of letter from Paris 
always at the critical moment ; and should I continue to treat Madame Saint 
V like a child, by allowing her to win every game at billiards, my complaisance 
would become an offence. 

On the first morning of fair weather, I afose with a heavy heart. All night 
had I tossed about in my bed, unable to imagine a decent excuse for withdrawing 
myself from my sporting friends. ‘To confess my utter incompetency (apparent- 
ly the most rational way of putting an end to my torments,) I felt to be im- 
possible : I was ashamed—taugh, reader, if you please,—but I was ashamed to 
do so. Besides, the character of a keen and expert sportsman had been throst 
upon me: and, as matters stood, my most solemn protestations, that ] was un- 
entitled to any sort of claim to it, would haye been disbelieved, and, most likely, 














even a patent, improved Manton will not go off, unless certain preparations are ; 
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attributed to an overstrained and affected modesty. Yet something must be done, 
and, humiliating as such an avowal would be, should I boldly venture it t Inthe 
event of its being discredited, should I shoot a favourite dog, or maim my friend, 
or one of my friend's, to prove its veracity? So desperate a case would warrant 
the application of a violent remedy. I left my room without having brought my 
mind to a decision, unless the gloomy resolution of running the hazards of the 
day is worthy the term. On my way to where the party was assembled, I passed 
the garde-de-chasse : he was occupied in cleaning my Manton : I beheld it with 
such feelings as I should have entertained had I been condemned to be shot with 
it. The garde bowed tome with marked respect : Monsveur ’ Anglais had been 
mentioned to him as a marvellous shot ; and he accorded me a fitting share of 
his estimation. 

« Le voila—allons—vite—partons,” was the cry the instant I was perceived 
by Monsieur de V There was no mention of Hector ; that was something, 
shooting was to be the amusement of the day. The patent, improved, double- 
barrelled Manton was given to me, and I received it almost unconscious of what 
I was about. We bad just reached the Perron, the double flight of steps lead- 
ng into the court-yard, when a thought flashed across my mind, as it were by 
inspiration. I pounced upon it with a sort of desperate avidity, as if delay 
would have diminished its force, I as hastily gave it utterance, ‘J am not dis- 
posed to shoot to-day; I've just a whim to goa fishing.” ‘ Parbleu!” said 
Monsieur de V-——, “‘just as you will, my dear; in the country liberte entiere : 
T’ll give you my own tackle.” Accordingly he re-entered the house, and presently 
returned with two or three rods, and different kinds of lines, hooks, floats, &c. 
“There,” said he, “you may now angle for what fish you choose, aud you'll 
find abundance of all sorts, great and small, in the canal.” My delight at this 
relief is not to be described. I knew as little about angling as about shooting, 
but (thought I) by fishing, or seeming to fish, I amin no danger of compromising 
my reputation; I have seen many an angler, and expert ones too, sit, from 
morning till night, bobbing into a pond, and after all return with an empty basket, 
their skill snffering no stain from their want of success. I have merely to say, 
as I have heard them say, ‘“ Curse ’em, they won’t bite.” But my delight was 
of short duration. Conceive my horror and consternation, when [ heard Mon- 
sieur de V call out to the cook, ‘ Monsieur Goulard, you need not fricassee 
the hare to-day, Monsieur P.* is going to fish ; so you'll dress a pike or two, @ 
la maitre d’hotel, make a matelote of some of his carp, and fry the rest.” Here 
was dinne? for a party made to depend upon the rather uncertain result of my 
first attempt at angling! This misfortune was of my own seeking, and there 
was no escape. Monsieur de V recommended me to take Etienne, the 
gardener’s son, with me, to help me in unhooking the large fish, else, said he, 
“ As they are in such quantities, and bite so fast, you'll very soon be fatigued.” 
We separated : he and the rest to shoot hares and fartridges, I to catch pike and 
carp. 

Row was I once again left without any of those excuses for failure, which, 

like an indifferent workman, I mightghave derived from the badness of my tools. 
Hector was the best horse in France ; my gun was a patent, improved, doubled 
barrelled Manton ; and my fishing tackle, plague on it! perfect and complete 
Too add to my distress, the fish abounded; they had the reputation of biting 
well, and he hanged tothem! and the only thing an angler could complain of 
was, that they bit so fast as to destroy the pleasure of the sport. On my way to 
the canal I endeavoured to reason myself into composure. ‘Surely there can | 
be no great difficulty in what I am now about to perform: I have but to bait my | 
hook, throw it into the water, and the instant a fish bites at it, pull him out.” | 
From a sort of misgiving, however, which my best arguments failed to conquer, | 
I thought it prudent to dismiss Etienne, desiring him to leave the basket (and | 
they had furnished me with one sufficiently capacious to contain Falstaff, telling | 
him I would call him in the event of my hooking any fish beyond my strength to | 
manage. Monsieur de V had not deceived me. Scarcely had I thrown my 
bait into the water ere it was caught at ; I drew in my line, and found my hook 
void. A second, anda third, and a twentieth, and a fiftieth experiment succeeded | 
in precisely the same manner. I no sovner renewed my bait than it was pur- 
loined with perfect impunity. Had the cursed fry passed by it without deigning 
to notice it, I might have consoled myself with examples of similar occurrences ; 
but to catch it, and give me fair notice of their intention to abscond with it by 
a gentle tug at my line, was provoking beyond bearing ; it would have exhausted 
the patience of Izaak Walton himself. Notwithstanding my regard for Monsieur 
de V , I began to tire of feeding his fishes ; and suspected that I must be 
cutting a ridiculous figure in the eyes of the finny tribe; in short, that they were 
making what is vulgarly termed a dead set against me. I varied my manner; | 
increased, I diminished, the quantity of my bait ; I tried different sorts ; now and | 
then I tempted them with the bare hook, but all was to no purpose. After four 
hours unrewarded efforts (in the course of which time I was once on the point 
of calling Etienne to assist me in pulling in what proved to be a tuft of weeds), 
I had the mortification to find dangling at the end of my line a wretched misera- 
ble little gudgeon, twoinches long, which had caught itself—I have not the vanity 
to"suppose I caught it—upon the hook. Though in itself worse than nothing, I 
received it as a promise of better fortune. and threw the tiny fish into my huge 
basket, whence, to say the truth, it looked an epigram at me. But this was the 
beginning and the ending of my prosperity. At the expiration of another four 
hours I was joined by Monsieur de V On looking into the basket, he said 
that I had done right in sending the others up to the house. I assured him that 
THE FisH he detected at the bottom was the only one I had caught. He burst 
into an immoderate fit of laughter, saying, he saw through the jest at once; that 
I was a farceur, and had thrown all the large fish back again into the canal as 
fast as I had drawn them out, for the sake of the caricature of so small a fish in 
so large a basket. I insisted that that one fish was the soul result of my day’s 
labour. No, no. The English were expert anglers ; the canal was abundantly 
stocked, I had exhausted all my bait. and he was certain of the trick. Goulard 
was ordered to cook the hare. The plaisanterie of my one little gudgeon in 
the huge basket was frequently repeated in the course of dinuer, and applauded 
as a most homourous jest. One of the party, however observed, that though he 
admired the joke, he thought a matelote de carpe would have been a better ; and | 
proposed that, as I had deprived them of a service of fish, I should be punished | 
by the deduction of half an hour from my next day’s ride, which time I should 
occupy in providing fish for the dinner. 

Already was I suffering by anticipation the morrow’s torments, when a ser- | 
vant entered with a bundle of newspapers and letters just arrived from Paris. 
Among them was a letter for me. I read it, and affecting considerable surprise | 
and concern, declared that I must leave Vilette early the next morning on busi- | 
ness which would admit of nodelay. Entreaties that I would stay but to enjoy 
one day’s shooting—one day's trial of Hector—were unavailing,—I was re- 
solved. But it is not without great difficulty that I succeeded in resisting Mon- | 
sieur de V ‘s pressing offer to lend me Hector, to carry me back to Paris, 
which mode of conveyance, he assured me, would save me much time, though 
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eagle. 

The next morning I took my departure, after having passed a week in un- 
speakable torments, where I had expected to spend a month in tranquillity and 
repose : and by one of those whimsical chains of circumstances, to which many 
persons, with a certain prejudice in their favour, have been indebted for the repu- 
tation of possessing great talents, without ever having given any distinct mani- 
festation of them, I left behind me the reputation of being the most expert 
horseman, the surest shot, the best and politest billiard player, and the most dex- 
terous angler, that had ever visited Vilette. 


—_—— 


VISIT TO THE HAREM OF THE BEY OF TUNIS. 
From Major Sir G. T. Temple's Excursions in the Mediterranean. 

With regard to the harem, I refer to the following account, given by Lady 
Temple, of a visit she made there with her sisters. 

‘“* We were received at the entrance of the palace by Giuseppino Raffo, the 
bey’s Bash-Kasak, who, leading us up a short staircase, consigned us over to 
the charge of a Christian woman, who, addressing us in Italian, conducted us to 
a door, where stood her highness, the Lillah Kebirah, ready to receive us. She 
took me by the hand, and, not speaking any other language than the Arabic her- 
self, addressed a great many compliments to us through the Christian woman, 
who was a Tuscan, and served as interpreter. We passed through a patio, paved 
with white marble, covered with a silk awning, and surrounded by arcades, in 
their turn supported by fluted pillars, likewise of white marble. In each corner 
was a beautiful vase-shaped fountain to cvol the air in this delightful spot, than 
which nothing could look more truly oriental, and carry one in imagination com- 
pletely into those enchanting scenes described in the Arabian Nights. Under | 
the arcades were seated a number of fat, unwieldly creatures, talking furiously, 
and looking most attentively at us. No etiquette seemed to reign amongst 
them ; for, on the Lillah’s approach, they none of them rose, but retained their 
half reclining posture, with the exception of those blacks who, from their meaner 
dress, I imagine were very subordinate slaves, and who, as she passed, came up 
and kissed the palm and back of her hand. Her dress was rich, and though 
shapeless, I thought not ugly ; indeed they are right in covering themselves with 
this loose sort of robe ; for the immense size to which they all attain, from the 
constant use of the bath, wearing no stays, and taking no exercise, would be 
quite disgusting, unless concealed by their dress. The Lillah herself, though 
much larger than we should in Europe consider becoming, was, however, amongst 
the least of the set. Her dress consisted of crimson silk trowsers, loose till 
reaching the calf of the leg; they were then made to fit tight, down to the 
ankle ; where they were covered with the most beautiful, rich, and tasteful em- 
broidery, in gold lace. The bare feet were thrust into slippers, very richly em- 

broidered with gold, with here and there a precious stone, and just large 
enough to admit four of the extremities of her feet. How they could walk at all 


| division of the room in which the cakes had been served was quite enchanting ; 


| did, yataghans covered with stones, pistols, swords, and every kind of weapon ; 


| gold, completely studded (especially the globe at the end of the handle) with 
, diamonds, emeralds, and rubies; it was the most magnificent thing in the way 
; of arms I ever beheld. On the walls were also hung a number of watches. 
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with such slippers, is a wonder I have never got over ; but, though indolent peo- 
ple, the Moorish women seemed to shuffle about, and up and down with them, 
without the slightest inconvenience or difficulty, and the height of bon ton 
amongst them is to ake as much noise as they possibly can in walking about ; 
a jacket, made of tissue of silk and gold, reaches down to the waist, with no 
sleeves: in place of these her highness, however, wore a chemise, which, being 
made of gauze, was very loose, and long enough to be tied in a knot behind her 
shoulders. Over all this she had a blue figured gauze blouse. confined only at 
the neck, without any belt at the waist ; her head was dressed with a Tunis silk 
handkerchief, embroidered in the corners with gold, and which was tied tight 
round her head ; the hair combed straigkt, and as smooth as possible across the 
forehead, with some, apparently, brought from behind, so as to hang down on 
each side of the face, when, after reaching as low as the bottom of the cheek it 
was cut off quite straight: over all was thrown a large veil of rich white figured 
gauze. From this description of the head dress, one certainly can hardly con- 
ceive that it could look well; and yet, especially with those whose hair was 
very black, I have seen many Moorish women look beautiful with it, and I think 
that to all dark complexions it is becoming. The Lillah had, in her ears and on 
her fingers, rings of brilliants of enormous size ; round her neck were chains in 
great numbers, to which were suspended all kinds of ornaments in gold and pre- 
cious stones, such as small boxes to hold talismans, scents, &c., some above 
and some underneath her gauze robe, and some handsome rows of pearls on her 
arms. She was not pretty, but the expression of her face was most agreeable 
and good-humoured, and | felt quite sorry for her when I heard, shortly afterwards, 
that she had been put aside by the bey, to make way for a young girl of thirteen. 
She led me by the hand through the patio into a long room, divided in the centre 
by an archway. One half of this room was surrounded by a low divan; on each 
side of the doorway, which had been covered until our approach by a silk curtain of 
brilliant colours, stuod a black slave, with a large fan in his hand, beating out the 
flies. A low round table was laid out in the first half of the room, with a silk table- 
cloth and covered with between twenty and thirty dishes of different kinds of cakes 
and sweetmeats ; and here began my misery, for of all these we were obliged to 
eat. Some of their sweet things are good, especially pistachio cakes, of which 
they are particularly fond ; but they are all so scented with otto of roses, jessa- 
mine, and amber, that, to my taste, they are spoiled. Sherbet, the most insipid 
of that insipid beverage I ever tasted, was then handed to us. The Lillah ask- 
ed if I had no children, and on hearing that I had a little boy, inquired why I 
had not brought him, and seemed really sorry, all the Moors, both male and fe- 
male, being very fond of children. When we had finished our luscious repast, 
she ordered all the remaining cakes to be put in a basket, and desired that I 
would take them for my child. She had her own little boy, of about two years 
old, in her arms ; he was a miserable, sickly looking child, and by his embroidery 
dress made to appear still more so; he wore a shasheah tight to the head, with 
an enamelled chain wound about it, and chains and amulets hung round his 
neck. On leaving the table, we adjourned to the divan at the end of the room, 
where we were joined by the wife of the bey’s eldest son, a handsome woman 
with brilliant black eyes. Her dress was in every respect like that of the bey’s 
wife, excepting that her blouse was of silk instead of gauze, and of two colours, 
being half pink and half white, the two pieces joined in front and behind. That 





the ceiling was vaulted, and painted and gilt in the usual Moorish style, than 
which nothing can be more beautiful. Around the room were all kinds of 
boxes from Stamboul, in mother-of-pearl: above the entrance-duor was some 0% 
the open stucco-work with coloured glass, which has such a remarkably pretty 
effect. Where the room was divided, the wall, projecting on each side, was | 
formed into a kind of table or shelf, on and under which were piled mother-of- 
pear! boxes, looking-glass, crystal bottles, &c. The divan was low and very | 
comfortable, and the walls round it hung with the bey’s arms, which were splen- | 


| 
but the most beautiful was one called a ¢opuz, the whole of which was fretted | 


Chocolate, perfumed with ambergris, was handed round to us ; after which the 
Lillah, again taking me by the hand, led us up stairs through several suits of 
apartments, which were all divided into a great number of small rooms, none 


| nearly so handsome as the one we had quitted. From the top story she pointed | 


out the Manoubah, and asked if I did not greatly admire the view! Of course 
I assented, though I cannot say with truth. In this room was a large double 
bed, with watches again hung to the wall. On going down the stairs, which 
are all paved with glazed tiles, as in all Moorish houses, we went across a little 
square garden into a large vaulted gallery. delightfully cool, with a fountain | 
playing in the centre, full of gold fish. Here, the interpreters told me, the , 
ladies come to amuse themselves in summer by looking at the fish. What a 
delightful, intellectual amusement! But the poor creatures are allowed no 
other; and it isa very mistaken notion that they all despise us for going out for | 
amusement, and that they think themselves much happier for being always 

obliged to stay at home. Indeed, I am sure they envy Christian women very 

much in that respect, notwithstanding what many aflirm, that they do not wish | 
for more liberty ; for I never spoke to a ‘Turkish or a Moorish woman, the bey’s 

wife included, who did not say, with a sigh, that she longed to go out with free- 


;dom. This room was supported by about fifty white marble pillars, and was 


also paved with marble. After reposing ourselves here for a short time, we | 
heard a slight bustle at the door, and the bey himself walked in. We all rose, 
and the Lillah went to receive him. He addressed us in very tolerable Italian, 
was very smiling and affable ; and after a few minutes’ conversation, consisting 
chiefly of reciprocal compliments, he retired. He was accompanied by all his 
sons, who stood behind him the whole time of his short visit. We then return- 
ed to the saloon, where we had been received, and shortly afterwards took our 
leave. The Lillah was most gracious, and pressed us much to return again be- 
fore leaving Tunis. 


—»— 


Summary. 


Scene in the House of Commons.—Much amusement was excited, on ‘Tues- | 
day night, at the position taken up by Mr. Cobbett. The Honourable Gen- | 


tleman has hitherto sat on the Opposition side cf the House; but, greatly to 


the surprise of every one, he changed his side, and seated himself on the first | 


row immediately behind the Treasury Bench, much to the discomfiture of the 
Cabinet Ministers, who seemed by no means pleased at this close approximation 
of the two extremes, nor at all willing to admit the Hon. Member within ear- 
shot of their secret councils. Several ineffectual attempts were made to dis- 


| lodge him, for which purpose even Sir James Graham lent his potent aid. Mr 
I should even sleep one night on the road, as Hector would fly with me like an | 


Cobbett, however, is not a person to be easily moved, and not at all too anxious 
to take a hint. He appeared determined to do that which we imagine the Pre- 
mier cannot do, viz , keep his place. Sir R. Peel was more astonished at, than 


| though he were ready to exciaim with Falstaff, ‘Call ye that backing your 
friends '—a plague upon such backing !” 

Old Bell.—About a fortnight since, the Captain of a fishing-vessel of Port- 
en-Ressin, in Normandy, cast his nets off that port, a few leagues out to sea ; 
but when he endeavoured to draw them in again, he felt that they were fastened 
| to some heavy body, which, however, by his constant practice, he knew was not 
fixed to the bottom. After infinite trouble, and considerable damage done to 
his nets, he succeeded, assisted by his men, in getting on board a large mass of 
a conical form, covered with shells of various kinds, in which it seemed to he 
incrusted. The first attempt of the fishermen was to rid the object of all these 
accessories, which, however beautiful in appearance, had no attraction for them. 
Their interest lay in what was concealed beneath. At length, after incessant 
labour, they succeeded in clearing away the incrustation. when they discovered 
that the substance was a beautiful bell, of a mixed kind of white metal, and ap- 
parently containing a good deal of silver, ornamented with subjects in relief, 
and weighing about 180]b. According to the old traditions of the country, and 
even the notes existing in the journals of the Maritime Department. it was 
thought that this bell once belonged to a foreign vessel, which was shipwrecked 


Conqueror. 


Phenomenon of the Black Waters.—In the upper part of the region of this 
river (the Oronoko, in South America), between the third and fourth north 


non which has been named Black Waters. ‘The water of the Atabaco, Temi, 
Tumani, and Guinia is of a coffee-colour. Under the shade of the woods of the 
palmtree their colour becomes of a deep black, but in transparent vessels it be- 
comes of a golden yellow colour; the images of the southern constellations 
are reflected in it with singular brilliancy. The absence of crocodiles and of 
fish, a greater degree of coolness, a smaller number of mosquitoes, and a 
healthier air, distinguish the region of the black rivers. ‘They probably derive 
their colour from a solution of carburet of hydrogen, resulting from (the decom- 
position of) the multitudes of plants that cover the soil through which they flow. 
— Malte Brun. 

Moorish Capabilities —At the Marsa and at Ghamart, as I before observed, 
are several agreeable country-houses and gardens; and near the latter are many 
extensive vineyards, whose grapes have a very agreeable flavour, and the wine 
made from them is good, especially if kept for two or three years ; but the Tu- 
niseans, who drink copiously of it, commence using it in a month or three weeks 
after itis made. The Moors are certainly the hardest drinkers I ever heard of ; 
which I think will be proved by the two following ipstances, both of which oc- 








pleased with, his new supporter, and cast some very significant looks behind, as | 


on the coast of Normandy, near Porte-en-Ressin, in the time of William the | 


parallels (of latitude), nature has several times displayed the singular phenome- | 








curred during my residence in the country. The kaeed of Jerbeth drank One 
evening at supper, entirely unassisted, four bottles of rum, which did not 
vent his walking about immediately after ; and one of the servants of the Bash. 
Mamlvok, after having swallowed within an hour a demi-jeanne of wine, equal 
to twenty-two bottles, asked for some rum.—Major Sir G. T. Temple's Excur. 
sions in the Mediterranean. 


THE SMITH FAMILY. 

A word, by the way, as to our use of the generic name “Smith.” A corres. 
pondent wrote to us the other day, intimating that it would be a good-natured 
thing if we refrained in future from designating classes of men by the name of 
“'Tomkins.”” We know not whether he was a Tomkins himself, or whether he 
only felt for some friend of that name, or for the whole body of the ‘Tomkinses ; 


| all we know is, that he has taken the word out of our mouth forever. How 


many paragraphs he may have ruined by it, we cannot say; but the truth is, he 
has us on our weak side. We can resist no appeal to our good-nature made by 
a good-natured man. Besides, we like him for the seriousness and good faith 
with which he took the matter to heart, and for the niceness of his sympathy. 
Adieu, then, name of Tomkins! Even Jenkins we shall hardly venture upon in 
future. But let nobody interfere in bebalf of Smith{; for Smith does not want it. 
Smith is too universal, even a John Smith could not regard the use of his name 
as personal ; for John Smith, as far as his name is concerned, has no personality, 
He is a class, a huge body: he has a good bit of the directory to himself. You 
may see for pages together (if our memory does not deceive us) John Smith, John 
Smith, John Smith, or rather, 

Smith, John, 

Smith, John, 

Smith, John, 

Smith, John, 

Smith, John, 

Smith, John, 
and so on, with everlasting Smith Johnism, like a set of palisades or iron rails ; 
almost as if you could make them clink as you go, with drawing something along 
them. The repetition is dazzling. ‘The monotonyjbristles{withJsameness, It is 
a chevau-de-Smith. John Smith, in short, is so public and multitudinous a per- 
sonage that we do not hesitate to say we know an excellent individual of that 
name, whose regard we venture thus openly to boast of, without having to run 
any danger of offending his modesty ; for no body will know who we mean. An 
Italian says he hates his name of John, because, if any body call him by it in the 
street, twenty people look out of their windows. Now, let any body call * John 
Smith!” and half Holborn will ery out “Well!” As to other and famous 
Smiths, they are too strongly marked out by their fame ; sometimes by their 
Christian name ; and partly, indeed, by the uncommon lustre they attain by their 
commonness, to make us at all squeamish in helping ourselves to their generic 
appellation at ordinary times. Who will ever think of confounding Smith, in 
the abstract, with Adam Smith, or Sir Sidney Smith, or the Reverend Sydney 
Smith, or James and Horace Smith, or Dr. Southwood Smith, or any other 
concretion of wit, bravery, or philosophy !—Leigh Hunt’s London Journal. 


FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 

Morning Dress.—Those elegant redingodes which became such favourites 
last autumn will soon be the prevalent style for promenade dresses. Slight silks 
are particularly intended for them. ‘They will be very simply ornamented with 
silk bands or folds (some tranchant colour.) The chief refinement on this cos- 
tume consists in the recherche material, and embroidery worn underneath, and 
the deep cape or collar. For carriage dresses a very beautiful new material, 
called satin Cashmere, is much in vogue ; the surface is brilliant and the texture 


| warm. As a contrast to this may be cited the favourite French peignoirs, em- 


bodying the true idea of comfort and negligé elegance. Imagine a wrapping 


| dress of the finest white flannel, resembling a white Cashmere, bound all round 


with light blue riband, a cordeliére and tassel of the same colour, confining the 
plaits round the waist with a smaller one attached to the collar or cape. These 


| negligés are made likewise in merinos, and lined with bright-coloured sarsenet 


The sleeves are very large, allowing the under-sleeve of cambric to appear at 
the wrist. A cambric skirt, embroidered round the hem, or edged with Valen- 
ciennes, is worn underneath. ‘The pelerines and capes of morning dresses are 
worn very deep ; some trimmed with lace, others with a riband ruche. 

Hats and Capotes.—No decided change has yet appeared in the shape of 
morning hats; they are worn very much évasé in front, and tied closely under 


j the chin. In negligé, reps silk and black velvet are most worn. Rose-colour 
| gatin, white silk and satin, with white feathers, are the most fashionable car- 


riage bonnets ; the crowns round, and very small ; a veil of black blond, and a 
black velvet flower is frequently seen with a bright rose-colour hat. Demi veils 
are again worn. 
Evening Dress —A white satin robe of extreme fullness ; corsage plaited en 
gerbe, and edged with a blond ruche, and three small green bows down the 
centre. Sabot sleeves, divided into three parts, the lower reaching almost to 
the elbow : a green bow and demi wreath of white roses with foliage appear on 
each shoulder. Green silk sash, fastened in a little rosette at the point of the 
waist, whence hang, en eventail, the long ends. These are confined to the robe 
with large bows and sprigs of white roses: ‘Turkish turban of green and gold 
seraphine gauze ; on the left side an end fringed with gold, rows of pearl across 
the forehead, earrings en suite ; neck chain of gold enamel and pearls; white 
gloves, trimmed with a green ruche, black satin slippers. 

Ball Dress.—A dress of white crape, over white satin. The front adorned 
en tablier with bouffants of rose-colour silk, divided by gold agraffes and bou- 
quetes of the ‘ forget-me-not ;”’ from each agraffe depend two ends of the silk, 


| increasing in length towards the hem of the skirt; light corsage, rose-colour 


rosettes mark the centre, from the upper bow rises a bouquet of flowers, double 
sabot sleeves, ornamented en suite ; coiffure en cheveux—the front hair parted, 
one braid hanging low on the cheek, the rest arranged like a coronet at the back 
of the head, and ornamented with small crimson flowers. 
A PERSIAN FABLE. 
A little particle of rain, 
That from a passing cloud descended, 


Was heard thus idly to complain :— 


‘‘ My brief existence now is ended ; 
Outcast alike of earth and sky 
Useless to live unknown to die.” 


It chanced to fall into the sea, 
And there an open shell received it ; 
And after-years, how rich was he 
| Who from its prison-house relieved it ! 
The drop of rain had form’d a gem, 
To deck a monarch’s diadem. 

Curious Icelandic Custom.—The Icelanders have a most curious custom, 
| and a most effectual one, of preventing horses from straying, which I believe is 
| peculiar to this island. Two gentlemen, for instance, are riding together without 
| attendants, and wishing to alight for the purpose of visiting some object at a 

distance from the road, they tie the head of one horse to the tail of another, and 
, the head of this to the tail of the former. In this state it is utterly impossible 

that they can move on either backwards or forwards, one pulling one way and the 
| other the other ; and therefore, if disposed to move at all, it will be only ina circle, 
| and even then there must be an agreement to turn their heads the same way.— 
| Barrow’s Visit to Iceland. 
| The Jews and the Pope.—The Jews residing at Rome have just presented to 
his Holiness the Pope, a volume of Hebrew Scripture. It is most beautifully 
written, and is superbly bound ; as a specimen of caligraphy it must be withou! 
|arival. It consists of an harmonious piece of Hebrew composition in honour 
| of the Pope ; the prayer for the sovereign used by the Jews in their synagogues, and 
translations of these pieces in verse, the one in Latin the other in Italian. 
Every page is written in a different manner, and the whole is ornamented with 
pictures and designs, serving as a border to the page; they are executed with 
| the pen in a most beautiful manner by a Venetian artist named Paoletti, residing 
| at Rome. Among these pictures is a portrait greatly resembling the Pope, 

another of Solomon sitting upon the throne, and a fourth painting is of the arms 
| of the Pope. The covers are overlaid with rich white satin with gold borders. 
It is said that the Jews of Ghetto have expended on this splendid present nearly 
| 
' 


| 10,000 francs ; it will replace, no doubt, the you of the Jewish laws, which 
were presented to the Pope on his accession to the Holy See, and which his 
Holiness received from their hands deploring their blindness. 
Origin of Steam Power.—It appears by a letter written to the Marquess de Cin¢- 
| Mars, in the reign of Lowis XIII., by the celebrated Marion Delorme, that 4 
man, confined in the Bicétre by the Cardinal de Richelieu as a mono-maniac, 
| had discovered in the application of the steam of boiling water a substitute [or 
the power of man and the force of water in directing various operations. Marion 
Delorme saw this pretended madman during a visit which she paid to the Bicetre, 
in company with the Marquess of Worcester, who is always considered in Eng- 
| land the first discoverer of the power of steam. We are ignorant whether this 
letter has been proved to be authentic.—Courier Francais. 

Expenses of the French Embassy in London.—The following is the manner. 
| according to one of the papers, in which M. Fulchiron justified in his office te 
| enormous salary of 300,000 francs granted to the French Ambassador in Lon- 
| don :—* This salary js not too high,” said he, *‘ and I will give you a proof of 1 
| In Paris, when you give adinner to your friends, you often feel desirous ~ 
| enhance the repast by a fine féle of the livers of geese. Well, for 80 oF 14 
franes at most, you have one of the finest /étes possible. In London the cas? * 
different. A féte of goose livers, where is here only 80 francs, will cost there 
nearly 100 crowns (300 francs. Iam therefore of opinion, my dear colleagues, 
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pe he Fulchiron is decidedly a politician of the first order.—Quoti- 
paper of general conversation at this time in the Faubourg St. Germain is 

‘yild only eight years old, who translates with incredible facility, Latin, Greek, 
< h, and even Chinese. It is the son of the celebrated circumnavigator 
Balle who some time since made a voyage round the world in the Astrolabe.— 
Galignani’s Messenger. 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth it was the custom for persons of landed pro- 

iw to bribe attornies not to be mischievous. The account of a steward to a 
eet an, which is deposited in the British Museum, has the following item :— 
_ eo annuity of £10 per annum to an attorney, to stop him, as he was @ 
bringer, and solicitor to encourage a claimant.” 

“Celibacy of the Roman Catholic Priesthood.—In the Lisbon Chamber of 
D uties, M. Manuel Passas, a Priest, has made a motion for the abolition of 

- jaw which enforces the compulsory celibacy of the Clergy. The motion, 
. +a brief debate, was rejected, some of the Ministers voting for, and others 
yer seat it. M.M. Passas was greatly enraged at this rejection, and accused the 
Cabinet of truckling to the Court of Rome.—The subject is too important to be 
easil) forgotten, and M. M. Passas declares that he will bring it again and again 
before the Chamber, until he succeeds in awakening the eyes of the Legislature. 

4 Greek Husband.—I called yesterday on a Greek lady, and on her lamenting 
that she had not been out of her house for a week, because her husband was too 
much engaged to walk with her, begged her to accompany me in a country ram- 
vie. «My husband will not allow me to do so,” she replied. * No,” interrupted 
the amiable man ; “] never permit her to enjoy any pleasure which I cannot 
share. I am busied all day in providing for her comfort. Let her stay at home. 
Why should she enjoy the fresh air, while I am shut up in a close counting- 
house." —A Lady’s Sketches of Corfu. 

Parallel to the Judgment of Solomon.—A woman who was going to bathe, left 
her child to play on the banks of the tank, when a female demon who was passing 
that way carried it off. ‘They both appeared before the deity, and each declared 
that the child was her own: the command was, therefore, given that each claim- 
ant was to seize the infant by a leg and arm, and pull with all their might in op- 
nosite directions. No sooner had they commenced than the child began to 
scream, when the real mother, from pity left off pulling, and resigned her claims 
to the other. ‘The judge, therefore, decided, that as she only had shown affec- 
tion, the child must be hers.—Robert’s Illustrations of the Sacred Scriptures. 

An Amazon.—Mr. Coke, of Norfolk, had a female servant (the daughter of 
one of his keepers) who broke dogs, walked the fences and fields, shot occasion- 
ally, and assisted her father in all his duties. This intrepid woman once took a 
poacher, @ sailor, on the marshes, at least two miles from the house, and brought 
him in her sole custody. Amongst other duties she kept the key of the church, 
andone day, two gentlemen, guests at the house, went to enjoy the view from 
the top of the steeple. Mary accompanied them ; in their frolic they attempt- 
ed to kiss her, she ran down, locked the door and departed. When the dinner- 
hour arrived the gentlemen were not to be fuund, inquiry was made, and the 
whole affair developed, to the no small chagrin of the gallants, and the high 
entertainment of the rest of the party. 

Lord Stanley has his tail, Mr. O'Connell has his tail, and Mr. Joseph Hume 
has his tail, so that any Minister, supported by the three leaders, might be fairly 
called a bashaw with three tails. 

As a preacher connected with one of the fanatical sects which are at present 
so rife in the neighbourhood of Bradford, was lately illustrating that passage in 
the New Testament wherein St. Paul writes, “‘I am as one born out of due 
time,’ he gravely observed, ‘* It is my opinion, and I think it is highly probable, 
that Paul was a seven months’ child.” 

Among the ladies who patronise the Association to prevent omnibus drivers 
from flogging their horses, is a Mrs. Catharine Wallop. 

A healthy old gentleman was once asked by the King what physician and apo- 
thecary he made use of to look so well at his time of life. ‘ Sire,” replied the 
gentleman, ‘my physician has always been a horse, and my apothecary an ass.” 

At Hatton Garden Police Office yesterday, Christopher Charles Foster, S. G. 

Foster, and Jonas King Murphy, were charged with being concerned in forgeries 
inthe City, to the amount, it was stated, of £30,000. The parties had abscond- 
edon Sunday last ; and were traced by a police-officer to Liverpool, and thence 
to Dublin, where they had taken their passage in a ship to America. To avoid 
detection, they had sailed out to sea in an open boat to meet the American packet, 
and thev were chased in another boat by the officer and his party, well armed, 
who captured them in their boat. Only £100 was found in their possession. 
They were renoved for examination to the Mansion-house. 

A considerable quantity of valuable plate has been stolen from the house of 
Mr. Rogers, in St. James’s Place. 
of Mr. Rogers for seven years. 

A new gambling-house has been opened in St. James’s Street, and another in 
the unfashionable neighbourhood of Tottenham Street, Tottenham Court Road. 
At the latter women are admitted ! 

The Bank of England has applied to the Vice-Chancellor for an injunction to 
restrain the London and Westminster Bank from accepting bills of exchange at 
less date than six months, and to compel them also to discover how many bills 
they have accepted. 

The Parochial Committee of the Regent’s Park District in the borough of 
Marylebone held a meeting on Tuesday, and passed a resolution expressive of 
their‘ surprise and indignation’ at the conduct ef their Representatives, Sir 
8. Whally and Mr. H. L. Bulwer, in voting for the second reading of Mr. 
Poulter’s Sabbath Bill. 

The eighteenth anniversary dinner, in aid of the Drury Lane Theatrical Fund, 
was held on Wednesday, at the Freemason’s Tavern. Earl Mulgrave was in the 
chair. The subscriptions amounted to upwards of £1,000, 

The Governors of Christ’s Hospital in General Court assembled, after being 
informed that the new buildings for the accommodation of the children were 
now finished, ordered that 130 Governors have each the privilege of placing a 
boy in the school immediately, and the same number in the month of September 
next, and that their names be printed, and distributed to the public at the counting 
house. 

PRODUCE IMPORTED INTO LIVERPOOL FROM IRELAND IN 
THE YEAR 1833. 


Description. Value. Amount. 
93,880 Cattle - - - at 101. - - £938,800 
4,277 Calves - - - 50s. - - 10,692 
2,453 Horses’ - - - 201. - - 49,060 
68 Mules - - - IJ651L - - 1,020 
71,887 Sheep - - - 35s - - 125,802 
44,899 Lambs - - - 20s. - - 44,899 
386,880 Pigs - - - 75s. - - 1,450,800 
7,581 crates eggs - - 20l. - - 151,620 
553,947 quarters Wheat - - 60s. - - 1,661,841 
477,284 “ Oats - - 28s. - - 668,197 
20,691 “ Barley- - 25s. - ~- 36,209 
343—=C“* Rye - - 30s. - . 514 
19,288 « Beans - - 40s. - - 38,576 
1892 “ Peas - - 40s. - - 3,784 
7,907 Malt - - 650s. - - 19,767 
255,135 loads Meal . - 25s. - - 318,918 
482,462 sacks Flour - - 465s. - - 1,085,539 
21,253 bales Bacon - - 51. - - 106,265 
144,535 barrels Pork = - - 60s. - - 433,605 
5,144 hf.-bar. do - - 35s. - - 9,002 
13,588 tiercee Beef = - - 85s. - - 57,749 
5,019 barrels do . - 60s. . - 15,057 
2,249 hhds Hams - - 20). - - 44,980 
23,437 cools Butter - - 40s. : - 46,874 
.322,068 firkins do - + 650s. - - 805,170 
22,199 hf. do do - - 25s. - - 27,748 
2,005 tierces Lard - - 8. - - 16,040 
7,544 firkins do - - 30s. - - 11,316 
£8,179,844 

—_— 


TRAVELS IN ENGLAND. 

from the Journal of Bishop McIivaine (now in England), published in 
i the Gambier Observer. 
= Dae getting ready for Durham and Edinburgh.—But I must first describe 
rr “unday in this place. Kirkleavington, where I now am, is a little village of 
he Bae people in the borders of Durham and Yorkshire, the ancient manor of 
ws erey family (of Hotspur memory). I went to church yesterday morn- 
hy most grotesque piece of antiquity indeed—built, evidently, in Saxon 
On th On one side, two great triangular abutments support the decrepid wall 
— ‘op of one end are two little stone arches, under which are two bells 
+, 2ing in the open air. You enter stooping, for the arched doors are below 

The building is about of the capacity of three 


Extracts 


,. common height of man. 
Gocent parlour—one aisle—two rows of pews—no two windows alike, nor of 
not more acme ; some Saxon, some Norman, some of ancient Gothic, some 
foot all ne 81x or eight inches wie on the outside, floor of brick and stone, 

Uncovered and unadorned, just the boards and old oaken beams bound 


The supposed thief was a trusted servant | 


n act of justice to preserve the salary of our Ambassador un- 








| and British statute law, and by the law of property. 









a ismal font made of a block of stone as thick, 
and half as high, as myself, and evidently hewn in the olden time of Saxon 
sway. Then on the side of one of the arches directly before one’s eyes, was a 
great printed paper, under which was a sort of thing like a place for alms. I 
supposed the paper above was some appeal to the charity of the people, Lut alas ! 
it was an act of Parliament regulating the wages of seamen. It was a cold 
day, and there was no fire. About fifty people composed the congregation, a 
large part of whom were collected in a small gallery at one end of the choir.— 
But oh, the music! A voice in a low tone of a sort of drawling recitative gave 
out a line, which none could understand. A man with a fiddle led the tune— 
noses, not voices, took it up—the tune was awfal. I wondered how the clergy- 
man could stand it. He, poor man, seemed to take things easy. A good man, 
by repute, but inanimate and inefficient to a wonderful degree. He read the 
service pretty well—a wretched clerk at his right hand took all the responses 
except mine upon his own shoulders, and such a work as he made of it you 
cannot conceive. He could barely read—but then what he could, he 
read as if despatch was the great secret of devotion. What intonation 
—what cadences—what a song! Then the sermon was dull, and cold, 
and unaddressed, and unlikely to do good to such poor villagers. and as 
unheard and uncared for as you can well imagine. I grieved and fretted 
exceedingly. I dare say that even among the old Saxon tenants of that ruin of 
a Church there was more life, or at least, more interest. Who can wonder that 
people should be dissenters from the Church in such circumstances? The pour 
creatures must dissent or perish. Accordingly they have here a little Methodist 
chapel, where many attend an itinerant minister out of church hours. Not con- 
tent with spending the afternoon without service, for one service is all these poor 
people have in the Church, notice was sent round to each house that at 3 
o'clock I would meet such as would come to that in which I lodge, and speak to 
them. So there came a nice congregation of the villagers—some Methodist 
man gave out a queer outlandish tune ; we had prayer, and I spent about twenty 
minutes in preaching. ‘Thus ended the public duties of a Sunday which will be 
memorable to me for its barrenness—but I trust, may be remembered by some 
to whom I spoke as a day of benefit to their souls. 

I should have mentioned that this is the heginning of the region so often de- 
vastated by the border wars between the English and Scotch, and that the old 
Church owes a great deal of oddity to having been several times burnt, as much 
as mass of stone could he, in those conflicts. 

Jan, 20. After writing the above, I went to dine at Mr. Raines, the clergyman 
of the parish, a truly gentlemanly and good, though inefficient man. I met there 


together with ion bands; a 












selves with the barren victory of a mere resdlution. “No; the Trish Church 
will be made to feel that it has no longer @ majority in Parliament to protect it. 

If the London Morning Herald be correct in saying that no Ministry, made up 

from the liberal side of the House, can stand, unless Mr. O'Connell be a part Of" 
it, then, indeed, will the Protestants be in the hands of the Catholics, bound” 
hand and foot—and what mercy can be expected from a Catholic inet and a. 
House of Commons as now constituted! What a change tame Sa 
wrought in four short years ! 

Among the catalogues of ills in Ireland, we are often told that famine and 
starvation are always prominent, and that these are caused by the oppres- 
sion of Great Britain, more particularly if a ‘Tory Ministry happen to be in of- 
fice. We will not now discuss the accuracy of the latter point, but rather show 
that some doubts may exist as to the former. In another column will be found a 
table of the value of the exporte of provisions from Ireland to Liverpool in the 
course of one year, and which amounts to no less a sum than eight millions ster- 
ling. Pretty well for a starving country! and the oppressors are, at any rate, good 
customers ; neither do the Protestant clergy take quite all for tithes. Indeed, 
this single statistical fact speaks volumes. The fertility of the Island must be 
prodigious, when we consider that it is densely populated, that nearly one-third 
of its superficial surface is uncultivated, and that it exports provisions alone, 
annually, to the amount of forty millions of dollars! Ireland has its ills, we 
admit, but it would appear that poverty and bad government cannot be the 
only ones. : 


The funds in England remain firm, and are quoted at 92 at the last dates. 


A new question of international law has lately, in one or two instances, pre- 
sented itself, in the case of American slaves being shipwrecked or driven by stress. 
of weather into British ports. This has happened on one occasion at the Baha- 
mas, and more recently at Bermuda. In the latter instance the American vessel 
was obliged to seek shelter in Bermuda from the fury of the elementa, and when 
it was found that she had slaves on board, a writ of Habeas Corpus was applied 
for by a society of coloured persons, which was granted, and the option given to 





the Rev. Mr. Wilde, who came twenty miles to meet me—a true fellow exactly 
to my mind—full of zeal and energy, a scholar, an animated and pointed preacher 
—just the thing for Ohio.—able to do any thing, from the pulpit to the kitchen, 
from the piano to the thimble, from making books to washing his clothes. He 
asked permission to publish an edition of my charge for distribution, which of 
course I gave. When we parted, after spending about sixteen hours together, 
he seemed quite affected, and said he had never parted with any one after so 
short an acquaintance with so much pain and regret. After leaving him and 
Mr. Raines at Stockton, I came to Durham, where I arrived this evening. Soon 
after taking a bed at the inn, the Rev. Mr. Fox came and insisted on my making 
my home while here at his father’s, which I have done: I am therefore exeeed- 
ingly comfortable. The clergy of Durham are invited to meet me to-morrow, 
and among them Mr. Faber. 


—»— 
AMERICAN SLAVES IN BERMUDA. 
For the Journal of Commerce. 

Messrs. Editors,—Some time ago you copied from the Bermuda paper an ac- 
count of slaves being made free by the civil authorities of that Island. Your 
statement was only copied in part in many papers, which gave the affair a dif- 
ferent aspect from what the truth admitted, and conveyed wrong impressions to 
the reader. First, it was stated that a * seizure of a number of slaves had been 


the slaves to sail or not with the captain. The slaves refused to go, and 


the captain was not allowed to use compulsion, nor would the laws allow 
him or the owners of the slaves any redress, slavery not being tolerated in 
any part of the British dominions. By the law of nature as well as the law of 
nations, a man can only be a slave but by virtue of statute law; and the efficacy 
of that statute law exists only where the jurisdiction of the legislature making’ 
the law exists; consequently the moment the slave so situated passes beyond 
such jurisdiction, he becomes free. This was the case at Bermuda, and no 


question has been put in a clear point of view by a writer in the Journal of Com- 
merce, whose letter we copy. 


States, and is so recognized by the Constitution), nor can any redress be obtained 
for him or for any other slave-holder who may chance to be similarly situated, 
unless a specific arrangement can be made between the governments of the two: 
countries. We doubt, too, the power of the British government however dis- 


posed, to restore the property, unless previously armed by a special act of par- 
liament. ’ ; 





made by the British authorities in Bermuda.” This is not the fact. There was 
no seizure made at all. An American vessel was driven into Bermuda by stress 
of weather, on board of which were anumber of coloured people. A Society 


| of people of similar colour appears to exist in that Island, and they applied to 


the Judge for a writ of Habeas Corpus, which the Judge was obliged to grant, 
(it was not with him a matter of choice, but of obligation,) and give the persons 
in question a hearing. When they came before hin, he told them individually 
that they were ai liberty to stay in the Island and be good citizens and free, or 
go to Charleston, whither the vessel was bound, and be slaves. All the men ap- 
pear to have choser to stay in the Island. The woman for herself and as the 


natural guardian of her six children, chose to go to Charleston and be a slave. 


And she went with the vessel. Thus putting the matter beyond contradiction 
that the statement of seizwre was incorrect. The woman could not have gone 
with the veesel to Charleston if she had, with her six children, been seized by 
the British authorities at Bermuda. 

The next question is, have the owners of that kind of property (I use the word 


properly in the sense of the Constitution and laws) a right to complain! If they | States will be so far opened as to render the sending of slaves by sea from 
Puffendorf in his Law of | 
Nations and nature, b. vi. ch. iii. p. 19, says, ‘** When a slave, not by way of | 


have, then it must be under the Laws of Nations. 


punishment or on account of any preceding offence, is thrown into irons, or 
otheruise deprived of corporal liberty, he is by this act released from his former 
obligations by compact ; for his master is supposed to take off his moral bonds 
by thus imposing natural.” There is no doubt but the slaves in question were 
deprived of corporal liberty,—otherwise why was a writ of Habeas Corpus re- 
quired to get them out of the ship? And if at large on the Island, how could 
they have been compelled to go on board the vessel? ‘T'here is no law in exist- 
ence at any ;iace under the British flag, to compel a man to go on board a ship 
unless he has contracted so todo. Then it follows that if under restraint whilst 
on ship-board, they were free by the Laws of Nations. If at large on the Island, 
or within its bounds, say nine miles from land, they were free ty common law, 
The law of property vests 
in every person a right in his own labour. 
out of the king’s obeisance, not being denizen, which now or hereafter shall 
come in or to this realm, or elsewhere within the king’s dominions, shall after the 
said first of next September coming, be bounden by and unto the laws and 
statutes of this realm, and to all and singular the contents of the eame.” 32 
Hen. 8ch. 168s 9, There are many other such acts in existence. It may be 
asked why were they not enforced before the late Emancipation Act? Because 
there was no one to see them executed. The bulk of the people being slave- 
holders, felt no disposition to enforce laws which they thought against their in- 
terest. 
were driven into Charleston ; is it likely that the South Carolinians would exert 
themselves to set them free? I think not. Why? Because they themselves 
hold slaves. Yet by the common law and the law of nations they would be free. 
And this part of the known operation of the common law and national law was 
so well known to the framers of our Constitution, that they provided by that in- 
strument that those laws of nations and common law should not operate in refer- 
ence to runaway slaves, or slaves passing with their masters from one state to 
another. See Constitution. The fact of the vessel having been driven into 
Bermuda by stress of weather, makes no difference whatever. If a vessel is 
driven into any of our ports by stress of weather and sells her cargo, although 
the property is vested in a person in some free port where the vessel is bound, 
we pay no regard to the law of the country to which the ship is bound, but divest 
the owner of his property to satisfy our own revenue laws. So it is with the 
slave laws. They only operate in the slave holding countries, as may further be 
seen by the following : *‘ Slaves may claim their freedom as soon as they come 
into England, France, Germany, &c.” Wood's Sir. Inst.b. 1, ch. 11, p. 114. 
In another place it says, ‘* when they come to Europe.” 

This is enough to show that the English Jodge acted in conformity to the 
laws of nations, as well as those of his own country. Nevertheless, for the in- 
formation of our brethren of the South, I will go further. Suppose a vessel 
sails from the Chesapeake for a Southern port with a cargo of slaves. When 
she leaves the Capes, she is driven above nine miles from land, or out of our 
own waters, and the slaves take possession of the ship, out of our waters ; 
take her to s.me English port or to Europe, or even manage to get on board of 
a British ship, they become free, and cannot be demanded from the foreign na- 
tion, because they have only reclaimed that which was theirs by nature and com- 
mon law. And our laws which give property in slaves, do not operate out of 
our own jurisdiction. 

My motive in writing the above, is to caution those who may be hereafter in- 
terested, and to show that the act of the Judge was agreeable to the laws of 
nations. 

Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 9} a 9} per cnt. prem. 
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Since our last, London papers have been received to the evening of the 10th 
of April, the previous arrivals being only to the morning of that day. No addi- 
tional intelligence of any moment is furnished, nor is the doubt which prevails 
as to the complexion of the new Ministry at all dispelled. Circumstances would 
seem to favour the recal of Lord Melbourne to the councils of the King, who 
would, no doubt, construct a Cabinet favourable to the views of the majority of 
the House of Commons. Should this be the case, the Irish Church, it is gene- 
rally supposed, will be sacrificed, for it can searcely be imagined that its ene- 











“For every alien and stranger born | 


Suppose a cargo of Spanish slaves passing from Cuba to Porto Rico | 


Bermuda ; neither did the Government take any part in the transaction. The 
| slaves were told they might re-embark on board their own vessel, or stay, as 
| they pleased ; but that no power existed within the jurisdiction of the island to 
compel them to return to their owner—that they were, in fact, no longer slaves, 
and were consequently free agents. 


It is now clearly understood that there was no seizure of American slaves at. « 








between the cabinets of the two countries, we agree with the writer of the letter 
| we have quoted, that it would be advisable for trans-shippers of slaves to avoid 
| the British islands as much as possible. Such occurrences and collisions as 
| those which have recently taken place, are unpleasant and profitless, and lead to 

no decisive result in favour of the cause of the abolitionists. But ere long we 
| apprehend the internal communication between the Atlantic and the Western 


one 
to the other almost unnecessary. 7 


We have copied a part of an extract from the Journal of Bishop McIlvaine, 
| which we find circulating in the public journals. The Bishop, who is now travel- 
| ling in England, is the President of Kenyon College, Ohio, an institution founded 
and erected solely, we believe, with the voluntary contributions of wealthy and 
disinterested persons in Great Britain. This circumstance, together with his 
| own fame, naturally obtain for him the attentions and hospitalities, which we are 
glad to hear he is receiving wherever he goes ; and the extract we allude to, is a 
| part of his journal during his tour in the north of England. We are admirers 
of Bishop McIlvane’s compositions and opinions, both oral and written, but we 
cannot agree with him in the low estimate he seems to put on the antique 
piece of architecture of Kirkleavington church, which, to our minds, is b \!lowed 


| 


origin, must have been used for its sacred pdrposes for upwards of eight hundre | 
years! What a precious relic! The weak and inefficient Mr. Rain: 1s, 
nevertheless, kind and hospitable, and we are glad that he was so to the Bisho.- 





On his Majesty's 66th regiment leaving Upper Canada for the lower province, 
| the magistrates of Kingston addressed a letter to its worthy and distinguished 
commanding officer Col. Nicol, C. B., complimenting the corps in the most flat- 
tering terms for its good conduct and soldier-like deportment while stationed 
there. The compliment was acknowledged by Col. Nicol in appropriate terms. 
The general order of Major General Sir John Colbourn was equally flattering to 
the feelings of the regiment. 

Mr. Hows having finished his engagement in Philadelphia, where he was, we 
understand, very successful, will shortly proceed to Pittsburgh. In the course 
of the summer he will visit Buffalo, Montreal, and Quebec, and may be expected 
at the latter places about July. This intelligence we have no doubt will be gra- 
tifying to his numerous friends in that quarter. 

Our friend of the Star is in error in saying that the French Canadians, who 
are Catholics, are obliged to pay tithes to the Protestants, and that this is one 
cause of the discontents of that Province. There are no tithes in Canada ; at all 
events none paid by the Catholics to the Protestants. We are sure that upon 
this hint the Star will enquire into the subject, and set it right as to matter of 
fact. 

The Harpers have published, in 2 vols., Outre-Mer, a Pilgrimage beyond the 
Sea, some portions of which had previously seen the light from one of the 
Boston presses, in the shape of numbers. We have on a former occasion, 
spoken favourably of this production, and now recommend the edition before us 
to our readers. It is the production of Professor Longfellow of the sister city, 
and consists of a series of Scenes and Sketches, made while the author was 


travelling in Europe. We shall perhaps make an extract or two hereafter, 
which we fear not, will amply justify all we have said in praise of the work. 


D' Israeli’s Curiosities of Literature, is just published by Wm. Pearson & Co. 
106 Nassau street, in a fine octavo neatly printed on good paper. It is called 
the Alexandrian Edition. 

Facts, Feelings and Fancies. By Charles James Cannon, published by Bliss 
and Wadsworth, in Fulton street. This little volume consists of several prose 
essays and poetic effusions which derive interest from their local allusions and 
familiar style. Some of the latter exhibit merit. 

“The Family Commentary on the Holy Bible, from the works of Henry and 
Scott and above one hundred other writers, published in London by the Religious 
Tract Society.” This highly valuable work is now republishing in this country 
by William Jackson, Cedar street, and Leavitt, Lord & Co. It will appear in 
two vols. illustrated with maps and engravings, and cannot be too strongly re- 
commended to families. 

Mr. Atwill at the Music Saloon, Broadway, has just published the following : 
The Last Link is Broken, a favourite duetto, composed and arranged by William 
Clifton. Three Assembly Waltzes, composed and arranged for the pianoforte, 
by William Henry Astor. Alice Gray, a ballad composed by Mrs. P Millard. 








mies, who succeeded in carrying Lord John Russell's motion, will content them- 


The Watchman, a new and improved edition. 


power there existed to compel the negro to return to a state of slavery. The- 


In the present state of the laws, then, no remedy 
exists for the loser of the property, (and property it certainly is in the United’ 


Whatever turn this affair may take, should it become a matter of discussion 


from its very antiquity and anomaly. The baptismal font, too, if really of Saxo. . 
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168 Albion, Ma 
a - ae . eit ma erst ner) a: psec . 
> aaNet Rae 7 _ | young, very docile, although whenever an Opportunity offers, it is apt to ele P, Willian er etholesale calor and manufacturer of Quills and Wafers, No.6 
[General W. " English t of Texas is contained jn | !¢8 wild brethren. The piebald, light brown, Chestnut, and dun colours prevail. - : [Jan. 6 
the appendix to Warn Menn Ofticer, whose Saker taxman description of | “* Their defect is the tenderness of the hoof, which is too frequently to be "['#£ PREMIUM GoLD MEDAL, Silver Medal and Diploma of the Aso 
oe yy pacol, “a 5 Mexico, gives the following interes is P met with amongst them, as they are bred on soft ground ; whereas, throughout can Institute, were awarded for the best Incorruptible Teeth, super 


Tl. 

i di | of inserting and fixing them in the mouth, and other im rovements ; +r Methods 

In | Mexico, those which are reared on a hard rocky soil, have a solidity of hoof | pod JONATHAN DODGE, Operative, Surgical tna Mect satel Sue Y 
> (Jan ° 10.-1y. 


























“Texas contains about one hundred and sixty millions of English acres. | which renders shoes unnecessary even to the fore feet ; the hind feet are seldom 
. | 3 ’ , j h “st. 4 
the northern part, the climate differs but very little from that of the south of Eu- | hed amber-st., N. ¥ 











ing them is similar to that b whi ild elephants Serene 

reper of Buenos Ayres, and the Cape of Coot Hope. To the south the white mes ~aekee — perm Wis lag SAMUEL AVERY, Mechanical and Surgeon Dentist, will continug to operare 
Settlers from the United States experience no ill effects from exposure to the; . A space sufliciently larze to contain a drove is enclosed with stakes, trunks, | in both departments of the profession at No. 4 Park Place, ' 
sun. Few countries possess so large a proportion of rich land, or are so capable | and branches of trees : the entrance is harrow, but gradually widens outwards, | = : [April 4.---6m.} 
of supporting a dense Population. __ | and a herdis driven, or decoyed into it by a horse traiued for the purpose. | | WoiwICK & co. F te _ rat refiners, assayers, and rWeep smelter 

s the coast is low, and during the rainy season, it becomes unhealthy. It is | have seen instances of attachment, on the part of a young colt thus caught, to | - aS Street. New. orksrefinery corner of Bank and Went-g; 
skirted by a number of islands, separated from the main land by narrow straits. 4 careful master, far stronger than any that I ever before witnessed in a horse, | INNAN BOTANIC GARDEN AND NURSERIES, Fi, hi 

he most considerable of these is San Luis or Galveston, the easternmost point |" , The country of the Comanches is the mountainous district of San Saba, | Island. Wm. Prince & Sons, Proprietors. ’ wings Long 


Of which shelters the harbour of that name. 
“The bay of Espiritu Sante 1s the next harbour of importance ; and this, 


from the humerous shoals, cannot be f 
eight or ten feet of water. 


| which they cross both in the spring and autumn, and where they deposite their | Orders Sent direct, per mail, will be executed with the utmost dispatch, and the 
| families Occasionally during their long expeditions. These Indians generally | Packages cetivered a sapped Precisely As directed. The following Catalogues, With 
requented by vessels drawing more than | kill the buffalo with their | »w and arrow, their horses being trained to carry | 8eatly reduced T Bratt ne gistributed 4 kd 

Ul the buffa 9 with their be , 3 j & si: = Catalogue of Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Plants. 
them close to it, and on its right side. Sometimes they pursue and, with aj A Catalogue of Double Dablias and Bulbous Flowers, 


“The anchorage is generally good, and as the water shoals gradually, vessels | sharp iron (crescent shaped) passing its left flank, sever the bam String of the| A Catalogue of Garden, Agricultural, and Flower Seeds, 
approaching the coast may be guided entirely by the lead. | right leg, when the animal falls away from the horse ; they sometimes almost | The whole comprising the largest collection in America, 
“ Few countries are better supplied with navigable rivers, streams and FivU- | shoot it with the rifle. ‘The scent of the buffalo is, however, so acute, that it, Catalogues may be obtained of SWORDs, STANFORD & CO. 152 Broadw. 


lets, than ‘Texas. The rivers, at a short distance from their mouths, are gene- | can be only approached from the leeward side ; it is timid till wounded, but | #?4 CHARLES GOFF, No. 164 Maiden-lane. arch a} 
rally narrow, deep and Clear, with a moderate rapid stream. a its i tuosity is irresistible, and its attacks are repeated until it falls. | , ; IRI URISTS.— ; ' 
“ They abound in fish, to which the North American settlers have given the | Fen its impetuos pth r © FOREIGN AG CULTURISTS, For Sale, Fifty fine Farms, Situated 


; ; 4 | Being both active, and from its vast bulk very powerful, the charge of an old in the counties of Oneida, Herkimer, Madison, and Oswego, New-Yo 
English names, trout, carp, tench, &c. although what | saw differed widely from | 


. ; : e ; r 
. - | bull is described as tremendous. The long Shaggy hair which covers its head | Offer great inducements to foreign agriculturists, as those farms are all in a hj 
the fish of the same name in Eur 


7 ; + prod , : e » | State of cultivation, with all the necessary dwelling houses and offices att 

7 , and breast, gives it a terrific appearance, and it rushes headlong at whatever jt | § é ‘eget : Taree a attached tg 
“Steamboatis run from New Orleans to Natchitoches, 300 miles above the te = x the smoke of the rifle) ‘blowing and snorting with astonishing | &®¢h farm, and in the immediate vicinity of the Erie, Oswego, and Chenang 
junction of the two rivers, once or twice weekly : except during the autumn f tet say — - | i So ~ y will ne om ed. and they many me id ruse sonar of Se 

P n Pthiree P , * | loudness. } eae | purchase money will be required and the residue to be pai ”y instalments annual] 

when a chain of rocks prevents their Passing higher than Alexander, 120 miles “ Should it discover and throw down its antagonist, it gores, and tramples upon] Also a splendid Country seat, for a gentleman of fortune, within one mie P i 
lower down. About 150 miles above Nachitoches, is the Great Raft, i.e. an him until (if desperately wounded) it fais dead by his side. The horns of the | city of Utica, with a domain in the European style, 
accumulation of drift timber, which for many miles forms one connected mass 3 


‘ ey | buffalo are short, : 
all across the bed of the river, and obstructs the navigation except when the | very hard and black, they are highly prized for cups and other purposes. Its | “8 Utica, N. Y., and refers to » ; 
water is very high Keel boat lread seed » hundreds of mil Sites ’ : , . | J.B. W AISTELL, Esq., 97 Maiden Lane, 
a + very high. ef boats already proceed some 1undreds Of miles above flesh when fat is excellent, especially the hump; the skins, covered with an ex- Dec. 13-6m.] Roserr Snarp, Esq., 
he ye 5 and — ey to be no paemer a — this om 1s removed cessively thick hair, nearly approaching to woo!, are much used in the northern 
€ river a navigable to a very considerable istance ; indee » itis gene. ‘ ¥ Uni States re especially as ‘ » velli 4 . e 
. é parts of the United § tates, more especia y as a wrapper upon travelling in the | BI da! d, near t -onsist Il bu:lt and “ni 
eved, almost a8 far as New Mexico. The government of the United | sledgse or sleighs over the ice or snow. The Indians 8ive a softness and Plia- | of ten sete POO a oer towns consis be oto well bu it boron venient house 
tate directed captain Birch, together with another officer, to examine accu- | bility te these skins greater than that of the buck or even doe-skin of Europe. | productive and elegant garden, with vines and fruit trees of between two and three 
rately the Great Raft, and to ascertain the Possibility of removing or avoiding it. | py, following is, I believe, the Process adopted. After tanning with Sumac and | acres; excellent well of water, &c. All in good order, and suited for a £entee| 
‘From their report, it appears that by merely cutting a canal at an ootimated |'bark, the skin is stretched over a hole in the earth and smoked ; the brains of | family, For particulars, enquire of JOHN MILHAU, 183 Broadway, 
4, ugh the Caddo, a chain of | the animal and alum are also tubbed into it. It jis Subsequentiy painted in | Offices to let at 183 Broadway. [May 16-21.) 
smaller lakes, not only avoiding the raft, but also a distance of 100 miles. The LAW AGENCY --J. COOK, Attorney at Law 46 John St; a 
—-J.C a =e 


. : ; cheques, diamonds, and similar figures, the colours being very durable. | FQ NGLIsH 4 
object which the government of the United States had in view, was to open a “ The first person who took effectual measures to carry into effect extensive New York, having ®ppointed respectable Law Agents in London, he can Insti. 


channel for communication with New Mexico, and for the Indian traffic schemes of colonization in Texas on their own private account, was Mr. Austin | ure and carry on Professional Panes with effect in n'y Partof England, either in 
“Some branches of this trade have already proved very lucrative ; for in addi- an inhabitant of ] Oulsiana ; and after he had traversed this vast country near | a cine feret one of Estates tee roperty. 

. a. 8 ' v 4 . . 7 7 ws 00 

tion ee eoatie of precious metals, copper, wool, and very valuable hides, the coast, he fixed on the spot between the rivers Brazos and Colorado, where 

Fa pe Ties, he en o tained, In exchange for articles of little value. The he obtained a very extensive grant from the Spanish government. Embarrass. Conveyancing and the making out of " ‘itles to Real Estates there, and also with the 

ndians require ut few things ; beads, smal] looking-glasses, common guns and ments, owing to the failure of a large Proportion of the banks of the Western | requisite mode’ of Execution of Conveyances, Deeds and other Instruments, exe. 

Tifles, a kind of baize, red and blue, called by the North Americans, strouding ; States, together with the revolution, prevented his reaping the fruits of hig ex. | CUted by parties in the United States to be used in England, and With the forms of 
ves, awls, Vermillion, and ammunition. 


but very sharp pointed, although thick at the base. Being For further particulars apply to John Hogan, Esq., Attorney and Councillor at 











Common Law Courts at Westminster, is well acquainted with the English forms in 

















ertions on hold to bail and in proof of claims under Commission of Bankruptcy, 
- : . : . : ss ; : encys Receipts, Powers of Att ney, Wills relating to. pr rty i 
f aaa they ponent fond, and will make any sacrifice to obtain “* His eldest son, Stephen Fuller Austin, succeeded to the claims, and to the the Racwutien pt and other te Dad, tobe te, carried into efieert aps td 
py Tg y them with these, which act almost as a poison, and have indefatigable and enterprising spirit of his father, who died about the year 1820 | in the United States requiring such services may save much unnecessary delay by ap- 
ne Pha ha Y given rm to assassinations and other atrocities, is prohibited by | or’21. In 1823, he obtained from the first Independent Congress the recogni- | plying as ahove, Allletters to be post paid, [Aug. 9.-lyeow 
w. € hides, and s ins, and peltries obtainable, are those of the buffalo, | tion of the grant ; and though inundations, which there were no reason to anti- 


horned cattle, horse, panther, leopard, bear, deer, antelope, racoon, black fox, 





























































a ye 
musk rat, ani beaver; una they are-of tn inidbenuin | Clpate, have twice done serious injury to the infant colony, he has the merit of Ships NEW | Maes. | Davy Root, PACKETS. ili 
“Phe N 43 y ; x qoumy: having Succeeded in peopling a wilderness, and Providing a number of industrious 7 P 4 om ™ 4 — ) Pade rl from 
e Nueces, Trinidad, and San Antonio, are fine streams, and in size about | families with an ample subsistance, as well as with the means of acquiring not Caledonia Graham, {Jan. | May 1, Sept.1,/Feb. 16 Junclé Oct.16 
equal to the Sabine, which forms the boundary. The Navasite, Angelina, and | only comforts, but wealth. oscoe, Delano, , bd 8 * 8, * 8, 24 “24 ‘ pray 
eches, San Jacinto and Arroyo de Cedros, are havigable to a great extent, ex. | Tie only persons who have examined the country, or indeed, it may almost Hibernia, Wilson, * 16, * 36, 16,]Mar. 1, July 1; Nov. 1, 
Cept at certain Perlods ; and the Arroyo de la Vaca, (or Lorilace river,) which | pe said, have visited it, except momentarily, are settlers from the United States. | Sheffield, Allen, aay 24, a of ; 
‘fuma but a short distance into the interior, bas, it is Stated nine feet of water | So very considerable a proportion of the population of the adjacent districts has | Garpes hi Marshall, Feb. I, June I, Oct. ] ya 36, “* 16, 16, 
a wits bar. The rivulets and minor streams are innumerable, Ag in Devon- | flowed into Texas from the United States, that there are now at least ten | Cobembon neroms [Raewege, “ sa “ BY “ 8, ae, 34, a4 5 
+ almost every valley has its Stream or brook ; and judging from the small | times as many inhabitants as there were only four vears 4g0. Indeed, | United States, [Holdrege, 24) 24, Ph ie rh a Axs- Ay a wae 7 
fish which I observed in them, I should conceive the greater number to be pe- | from the neighbouring territory (Arkansas) alone, as one of its most re- | South America, |Waterman, Mar. 1, July 1; Nov. 1) 16) 16, « 16. Q 
rennial. The low lands, which extend along the Coast, are admirably adapted to | spectable land Proprietors assured me, 16,000 out of 46,000 persons have | Napoleon, |Smith, a. 8, * gu 24 94° 4 “ 
the cultivation of rice. In some parts, sugar, and in others cotton, may be pro- quitted it in order to establish themselves there. Aleng a very considerable part of | Britannia, (Waite, ** 16, % 16." 4 16,)May 1, Sept. 1; Jan I i 
duced similar to that of the Sea Islands. The central part of Texas is prairie, the road that leads from Natchitoches to San Antonia de Bezar better lodging GPaland, Maxwell, ae + ae ‘ oe a ’ le 
nearly level, and abounding with a most luxuriant vegetation ; the banks of the | and provisions are obtained, in greater abundance, and ata lower price, than on Inde + Neeley wel, Ave: 1, Dee.1, i a6, . 6, 4 16 
Fivers being lined with timber or skirted by ground gently undulating, and covered | many of the principal roads in Spain. The hospitality of all is most meritorious North America, ‘Dixey, “16, 4 16, 4 16,]June Oct ip b 7 
with trees. Here the depth of rich allavial soil is very considerable ; and cot- and the usual price of each meal (which consists almost invariably of pork eggs, } Virginian (Harris, ae 24, 24) 4 24. ea 8, “ ‘ : 
ton, wheat, barley, tye, Indian corn, indeed every production, both of more tem- bacon, butter, maize cakes, hot coffee, and sometimee venison and other meats), } . These ships are all of the first class, commanded’ by men of character and expe: m 
perite climates and of Europe, is raised in equal abundance and perfection. The is only one shilling. This country might easily absorb the whole of the surplus | hinge and Care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the best a 
Praines, in their natural state, afford 4 constant supply of excellent pasture. population of Great Britain, a nucleus being forined by the settlement of about of the je hed Sie chong mince derstanding wh — seep iatere hy 
“The valley of the Red River is stated by the numerous North American set- | one hundred industrious agriculturists, who, after the first year, might supply grain | C.—Passengers paying the last Mentioned sum, can be “supplied by the aieyemines yet 
tlers, to contain some millions of acres, exceeding in fertility even the celebrated | for at least ten times their own number. Cattle, and more especially pigs, wil] | the printed rates which will be furnished on board. for 
ississippi bottom, the valley of the Roanoke, or indeed, any lands to be found | increase most rapidly, almost, without any care or trouble, in the woods. ‘Thus Neither the captain nor y there of these shipe Mill be responsible fo~ any letters, insp 
in the United States. They have styled it the « Garden of the West,” and the ] each successive year would, by affording increased sustenance, allow the num- | — mee ar eee sent by Som, males a ont ills of lading are ped therefor, _ 
nited ; , -nsiznees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, ¢ olumbus, Europe, South America Bri- to 
cotton which it already Produces, far excels the Alabama, Tennessee, or indeed | ber of settlers to be tripled, at the least. | tannia, Orpheus, North America, BARING BROTHERS’ & Co., Liverno I callir 
any, excepting that of the Sea Islands. T here ought to remark, that growing | “ Nature has evidently given to Texas commercial advantages, which she has j j GOODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL N. Yy the o 
cotton possesses one great advantage. Children, so young as to be unable to en. | denied to almost every other part of Mexico; indeed, few countries, if any one,{ Consignees ef ships Sheffield, United States, England, and Virginian, : ° sudde 
gage in any other occupation, can be employed in Picking cotton, and at the age | are more favourably situated for carrying en an extensive and lucrative foreign woop & TRIM BLE and S. HICKS & SON,N. y. the m 
of nine or ten, probably do fully as much as grown up persons. Every species | and domestic traffic Consignees of ships Na We hn = Jes. regs & Co., Liverpool, wrote 
of grain thrives admirably in this fertile tract, and it is thought that the ribbed * The principal export doubtless wil} be cotton, which 8rows in the greatest } 7 : "GRINNELL. Min yU Rng and {yiependenee, It y 
sugar cane, lately introduced from the Phillippines, and which arrives at matu- | abundance, and is in quality inferior Only to that of the Sea Islands As the CEARNS,CRARY & Co.,Liverpesi, : with a 
rity @ month sooner than the common Sort, would answer well there. In the | capital employed in raising it is very Inconsiderable, the Texas colonist will be dinate al Nothit 
vallies is found the ted, or pencil cedar of the largest srowth, also a great quan- | able to undersel] every competitor in foreign markets, His healthy lands, culti- | ' NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS, and bo 
tity of the Bois’d, arc, of which the Indians make their bows. It js of a beauti- | vated by free and cheap labour, cost him comparatively nothing; whilst the | The proprietors of this line of packets having increased the number of their snips, the ser 
ful yellow colour, Susceptible of the highest polish, not heavy, but exceedingly | North American and West Indian require an interest on a large sum employed | oa 20th ant frecatch one of aa — New York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, ballad 
tough and elastic. In addition to these, trees of all varieties which flourish in | in the purchase of property and slaves, subject to many contingencies. year, aa oo nun meecon an the 9 650 ROSer of “very month throughout the with th 
the United States are to be met with—white, red, dwarf, or scrub, and post oaks ‘* Pot and pearl ashes will be obtained in clearing the lands. Ships. Masters. Days o Sailing Srom|Days of Sailing from demolj 
{of the former of which staves are made ; while the latter is so Strong, hard and * Texas will Supply the West India Islands with tumber, salted Provisions, | ‘ M. - York |London, Portsmouth. song t 
tough, that it is frequently employed in lieu of iro» to make the screws of cotton | flour and whatever else they now require from the United States, at least equal; President, |George Moore,| April 20, June 7, June 10, ind m 
Presses) ; together with iron-wood, hickory, and many other woods admirably | in quality, and at a lower Price, than they can be obtained from thence. Mules + pan |D- ghadwick, aol | 4 : a on 
adapted fur the lathe. The sugar-maple is also very valuable. An auger hole | and horses will also be exported to Cuba and the Antilles. The southern parts | Ontarig” bat apes | “ ik Jul 2 aay Bérany 
sing bored in its trunk, in the Sspmng of the year, a small spout is inserted, | of the United States are already supplied from thence, and from Coahuila, with ! Westminster, /H L.Champlin June 1. | " “ ” moods| 
and the liquor, which is subsequently evaporated to a consistency, is caught ina | th; but more especially the former, which are sometimes embarked at the New Ship —— |Wm. 8. Sebor, 3 10, Pin 27, Aug. I, the hi 
vessel. | Brazos de Santiago, close to the mouth of the river Bravo del Norte, but More} rontreal, (O:H. Champlin 1, 205 |Avg. 7, . 2 bright| 
“A single tree has been known to vield one hundred and fifty pounds of sugar ; | generally conveyed by land. It is thought that Texas may prove weil suited fur ray) \t 08. Britton, July a is 20, heart 
the average daily produce being from three to four or six pounds. [| found its | the 8rowth of the merino Wool, both on account of the climate, and the extent | Hannibal” IF. H ‘Hebard “ = [. *7, Sept.1, that 5 
flavour very pleasant, but do not think it is nearly so sweet as the common | Of uncultivated land, over which they may be allowed to graze at liberty. The | Philadelphia, E. E. Morgan’ Aug. 1, | ey “ 24 poetr 
6ugar. | North Americans have exported woo! from Coahuila, but | have been informed, | President, George Moore, = ), 1“ 27, Oct, i accoy 
_“ Humboldt’s prediction, that carriages would pass from Washington to the that although the Staple is long, it is by no means fine, and there is a burr in it, |, These ships are all of the first class, about 500 tons burthen, and are commanded of m 
city of Mexico, has been verified. which it requires much trouble to extract. The latter disadvantage will not be Monte an M9 5 ey on teeators. Thaw ice ap will be taken that the Beds, the ra 
** North Americans have, in their convenient and light Dearborn or Jersey ; met with in Texas, except possibly among the mountains of San Saba, for I have fixed at $140, inclndt, Wines and Liguoree 9 gest cabin Wines gumard, looms the pq 
wagons, repeatedly passed into the interior of Mexico from the United States. observed throughout Mexico, that wherever the land is arid, burrs and thorny paying the last menticned price, can “ supplied by the steward at the priests" oa, 
Roads are very easily made through Texas, as the country is either flat or gently , plants of every description abound ; although wherever water js abundant, they j which will be furnished on board. Neither the captains nor Owners of these packets celerj 
undulating. | are scarcely to be found. | will be responsible for = letters, parcels or packages gent by them unless regular burst 
“To clear away the wood costs little trouble ; and although the rivers are nu- | =“ Swamps, stagnant water, and a rank vegetation, together with the disorders } Bills of Lading onthe therefor. Apply to - our r 
merous, being senerally narrow and deep, they OPPPose no obstacles but such as | arising from marsh-miasmata, render a large proportion of the southern parts of | GRINNELT wither get Oo. thet ae t We § 
; can my ‘ar eo ' the United States little better than a sickly desert. A circumstance that I have | GEORGE WILDES, & Co., No. 19 Coleman street tng con, ballad 
i act hat Mr. Couci, an enterprising Frenchman, with about forty nowhere else observed increases the inundations, which are the real causes of | N. B. Steamboats run daily from Portsmouth (where these ackets stop to land and after 
others, wane re his in im Dene eae through Texas with several large | these evils, to a very great extent. The ground is so level, that not only do the | "ceive passengers) to the Continent and to different parts of England, De 
wagons laden with goods, in June, 182 + Is the best proof of the facility with | more considerable rivers overtlow, but by their reflux into the smaller tributary | N L, bis b 
which every difficulty, such as those which are usually met with in a new coun- | Streams, produce the same effect on both Sides to a very considerable dutenen. The rk ring oe oe ARETE. ay a = 
try, is here overcome. The Dearborn or Jersey wagon, just mentioned, is | This ] remarked more particularly when ascending the Red River. A current | this port and Liverpool, toleave New York on the 14th, and Liverpool on the 30th 6f fluct 
admirably calculated to Journey through countries where rivers or other natural | from the Mississippi ran up it, not much less than one hundred miles _ Nearly | °ch month, , But 
lnpediments may render it necessary that each part be speedily reduced to a | all the rivers of Texas, on the other hand, are « encaisses,” and except near | ¢ _— . Masters, From New York. From Liverpool. keen 
small size or Weight, so as to be rendered portable, and taken to pieces with their months, seldom, if ever, produce mundations Prejudicial either to property | ae tm men, j {Sone Non: as Feb, tas | zap 30, Fiov. 30, Mar. 4 to la 
the greatest ease, and a raft formed of a few trunks, or the larger branches of | or health. Nevertheless, during the rainy season, there js 4 sufiicient rise in | Ajax f Cc. A. i aa yu A if ae ir ai gue. 30, Dee. 30, on. doct 
i trees, which suffice to convey it across the rivers, or the whole jis progressively | the rivers of Texas to render even the smaller branches navigable, and afford | St.George W.C. Thompson, Sept.14) Jan. 14, May ia, Oct: 30, Pek: 28, Jun we fj 
passed by hand over any other obstacle. opportunities of conveying the Produce of the interior by water carriage to the | The above packets are ships of the first class, coppered and copperfastened. The 
' “* Those who have settled in Texas a few months, really enjoy more comforts | coast.” pate pw delivery of ne a 7 othine fs | eenp og importers, by the epoett 
. “te . St ; : - 7 -- m= : ry . ods, othing has been omi ted in t uction an 
(and these, in addition to the Opportunity of neniising * handsome property) than PRaRDING AND Dar oe HOOL FoR YOUNG LADIES, No. 03 Be furniture of their cabins, which can contribute to the comfort ofpessengers. The price 
a any peasantry with which | ain acquainted. One act of liberality and hospi- | B way, corner of Amity street N. Y.—Mrs Coley begs to announce to the . Ai of passage, in the cabin, including wines and stores of the best quality, is fixed at 
tality, which iy constantly Practised by all his neighbours towards @ new comer, | her intention of commencing the duties of her Seminary the first week in + 1 | one hundred and ten dollars ; Or one hundred and forty dollars for the exclusive use 
whose character ig found unexceptionable, would do honour to the most highly | ‘The situation she has chosen is Pre-eminently healthful and legible, and she re. | Of @ state room. The days of sailing will be panctually observed, For freight or pas- 
Civilized people. They ail assemble at the Spot which he has fixed upon for his | spectfully solicits Public favour, (rusting by a sedulous and anxious attention to her | **8® apply tothe masters, on board, orto STEPHEN WHITNEY. 
residence, with their axes and draught oxen, fell the timber, and build for him | Pupils, to insure their improvement, and to merit the confidence and approbation of GRACIE, PRIME & CO, or 
his log-house. This generally consists of three apartments, one for sleeping, | xy e will be c ! . bon as , NEW VOR ROBERT KERMIT, - OBERT KERMIT, 74 South-strect 
another for eating, both clesed in all round, while in the centre, which is left | Drawing overy Saturday morning wae Bocce: Mrs. vote Age. vile) ~oe 7 gg ND HAVRE PACKETS. 
> Sard on ee clan, he keeps his saddles and tools, and takes his meals during | desirous of acquiring that accomplishment. Whey ate araeen _— | Shipe. Masters, Days o nf from | Days T Sailing ~~ 
@ hot weather In order to obviate the necessity which frequently develves on the arents of the! 4, oie 7 
| “The kitchen (also a log hut) is usually separated from the house, and so is | Day,Scholars in having to supermtend their nd Mrs. Coley has determined to | Non re Ont Jan, BlAnnt og aePt: 2 1-24, June 24, ar 
@lso the smoke-house, where the meat is smoked and kept devote each afternoon, for the Purpose of Preparing their lessons for the following day. | Francois Ist J. Casttoff Tu 16’ Men 8. dey, M 1. « -— e ¢ 
“The log-house ; : ; Reference may be made to the following lergymen and Gentlemen: | Nor ’ nd «94° ay 8s ’ ae 7 46 
g © is by no means apn inconvenient residence ; indeed, some of | Rt.Rev. Bishop Onderdonk John Laurie, Es Rey. Dr. Phillips mandie, W. W. Pell, 24, 16, Sept. 8, 8, July 1,“ J6, 
them are roomy, neat and durable, very strong. and well calculated to afford | Rey. Dr, Berrian, : Stewart Brown, Eis. Rev. Erskine Heme. we Carroll, cee Feb. Tepune, 1, Oct, I, = ae, m4, Ne ” 
protection from every inclemency of the weather. | Rev. Dr. Lyell, - Kearney Rogers, M.D. Henry Wreaks, Esq. Silvie nen’ er iretys 4 & ay * sears y's . a “ 8, 
“ The wild animals to be met with in Texas, are the buffalo, or the bison, | Richard J. Tucker, Esq. Robert Hogan, Esq. John 8. Bartlett, M.D. Polan . ye al “og “ 24° “ 16, Oct. 8° i a Z 1 6, 
known in this country as the bonassus, which enters Texas from the north in | George Lanrie, Eeq. scwood Fisher, Eos. New York, May ais ee J-Funk, /Mar. J, July 1, Nov. 1) 4, * 24, Des-th 
ri : rereh | ew York, Ma 35. n o “ e P , 
vast polos Taare the panther, leopard, bear, otter, beaver, antelope, | FIVE undersigned, having entered into the General Auction anf Contmiseion Hern” Ose rd, ao 18° a t. pe. is oe a a a Jan. 8, 
deer, racoon, x, &e. Turkies abound - there are two species of the | Business, under the firm of “ IRVING, EMBREE & CO.” offer their services Sul! C.A.Forbes|  94°° at rd 8, Sept. 1,“ 16, 
partridge; swans often arrive in great numbers, together with immense flocks | to their friends and the public. They will give their best attention to all business Pranse C Funk “la ril 1, Aug I ra “ 24. rs “24, “ 24, s 
of wild ducks and geese. The flesh of the buffalo, especially its hump, is ex- | Committed to their charge, specially to Sales of Real of Leasehold Estate, whether Francis Depau H.Robinson, ft 8, July 24, + 16) uo 16, * 8, Feb. |, He 
cellent, and generally prized far above beef; the bear’s ham is also considered a | ¥ fluction oF private contract ; and will, at all times, endeavour to give Satisfaction Rhone, : » Rockett, | * 16, ug. 8, “ 24 Iyune Pom ARS old 
great delicacy "1 hey wie porte cece oman, of Funds, or I 4 These are all vesselsofthe first class and ably commanded, with elegant «sonal boy 
. P g r r U owls s, 2 onve- : 
‘ But by far the most interesting animal is the wild horse from Barbary, which Real or Leasehold Estate, and in effecting Exchanges of Property nue nienee, including sere oP rising Jan description ee carjcomfort and. of the he 
the Arab transplanted into Spain, Passing from thence to the New W orld, and | country, Subscibers at New York will be for warded b th + k fi f allcharges excep! 
being turned loose by the first European Settlers, it has peopled the rich plains | ape heir offices are at No. 21 Wail Street. Respectfully soliciting a share of patron- | the expenses actually incurred, cae  veeeet aie a 
j of Texas with droves innumerable. The mustang, or wild horse, is not often , 282, they remain, &c., EBENR. IRVING C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVING STON, 29 Wal! st. *ch 
; éarge or heavy, but shows blood ; it is we ll made, hardy, active, - WHITLOCK, ir. 46 South st. 


LAWRENCE E. B} 
and if caught! {May i6,.—6m.} SANDERS IRVING. PEE JOH. 






JOHN I. BOYD, Broker, 49 Wall st. 


